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COLLEGE PLANS AND SYSTEMS’ 


By Dr. KARL T. COMPTON 


PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Your president, Dr. Gano Dunn, is an 
engineer, a scholar and a gentleman whom 
| admired long before I had the privilege of 
knowing him in that best of all relationships, 
as colleagues at work together. Your new 
lirector, Dr. Edwin Burdell, I have not 
known so long, but our aequaintance also 
has developed that warm friendship which 

mes to comrades working together for the 
same cause. For these reasons, I feel un- 


usual pleasure in this opportunity to par- 
ipate in the present happy and auspicious 


‘eremony. 

Probably beeause of this personal rela- 
tionship, | have been asked to make my re- 
marks of a somewhat personal nature, with 
Dr. Burdell himself as the focal point. In 
my anxiety not to fail him, I wrote two 
speeches for the oeeasion, one a really seri- 
us exposition of some aspects of educa- 
tional philosophy and the other a much 
ighter and more personal address designed 

help Dr. Burdell from being too op- 
pressed by the seriousness of this occasion. 

The two speeches, placed end to end, did 
uot fit very well together and were much too 
‘ong. So, with some misgivings, I chose the 
one of lighter vein and can only hope that 


will not deem it entirely out of keeping 

‘Address at the installation of Dr. Edwin S. 
‘urdell as director of Cooper Union, New York 
Vity, November 3, 1938. 


with the occasion. However, in order not 
to leave any stone unturned, I will later 
hand Dr. Burdell this other manuscript for 
his additional edification, to peruse at his 
leisure if indeed there be any leisure in his 
new schedule. 

Cooper Union is not a conventional insti- 
tution, and reflects some of the unusual 
qualities of its founder. It is primarily de- 
signed to be of practical service to the com- 
munity, particularly through the education 
of deserving youth for whom the Cooper 
Union offers a great opportunity. Special 
attention is devoted to engineering, to art 
and to philosophy of communal living. 

Into this picture, Dr. Burdell fits in a 
remarkable manner by training, experience 
and his own compelling enthusiasm. His 
formal training has been in the two fields 
of engineering and sociology. He received 
experience in executive procedures in the 
Army. He combined these backgrounds in 
organizing a remarkable system of education 
at all levels among the unemployed of the 
state of Ohio. His ability to contribute 
constructively to problems of community 
living is illustrated by his service on com- 
missions to devise ways of protecting work- 
ers against unemployment and to plan and 
promote low-cost housing under socially 
healthy conditions. 

My own opinion of Dr. Burdell can per- 
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haps be most convincingly expressed in a 
manner analogous to the criterion which my 
college fraternities used to pose when con- 
sidering the election of a member: 
‘*Would you be willing to room with him ?’’ 
In academic analogy, I have answered this 
question regarding Dr. Burdell by having 
selected him as my colleague in the posts of 
professor of sociology, dean of the division 
of humanities and director of the summer 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

In all these positions he has performed 
He has 
shown courage, originality, skill and good 
judgment in handling difficult problems; he 
has unbounded energy, he is loyal to his 
convictions and to his organization, and he 
has won the respect and affection of his 
colleagues. The picture would be incom- 
plete did I not mention also Dr. Burdell’s 
father, a banker of Columbus, Ohio, still 
active despite his eighty years, who all his 
life has been a leader in the work for good 
The unconscious inspiration 
from associations that father will 
certainly appear in your new director’s 
influence on this institution and this city. 
So I do not find it difficult to find the good 
and sufficient reason for Dr. Burdell’s pres- 
ence here to-day as incoming director of 


new 


session at 


with great success and distinction. 


citizenship. 
with 


Cooper Union. 

In searching my mind for appropriate 
remarks on this occasion, it occurred to me 
that it would be a really fine and timely 
thing if I, out of my eight years of experi- 
ence in college administration, should offer 


my young friend some good advice as he 
At first thought, eight 
years is not a very long background of ex- 


enters this career. 


perience and perspective, compared, for ex- 
ample, with that of the distinguished pre- 
ceding speaker, but I respectfully call your 
attention to the fact that it is already one 
year longer than the average presidential 
tenure in American business organizations, 
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and not even any president of the United 
States has achieved a longer term, thus fay 
So, without further apologies I will now try 
to be helpful to Dr. Burdell. . 

I reeall very vividly two admonitions 
which I received eight years ago froy 
friends of very long and successful exper. 
ence in college administration. I have found 
them good, even though I have not always 
succeeded in living up to them. 
these friends said: ‘‘I have watched the 
eareers of many promising young men wh 
were suddenly raised to the headship oj 
educational institutions. They are imme. 
diately called upon to make speeches an 
their pronouncements are given a degre 
of weight, because of their position, out 
of all proportion to any wisdom and merit 
in their ideas. At first they desperately 
cast about for something to say about 
theories or plans of education. They fee! 
reassured by the flattery that follows their 
first efforts, so they try it again, with embel 
lishments. After a while they come to be- 
lieve it themselves and to feel that they have 
really made a great educational contribution, 
and from that time on their chance for 
doing a really big job is gone. Don’t make 
any pronouncements of educational policy 
that can be avoided until you feel an irre- 
sistible inward urge, rising out of your own 
experience with your job.’’ 

The other friend said: ‘‘You will find 
an infinite variety of matters requiring de- 
cision, and decision must usually be prompt. 
The only way you ean make decisions with- 
out confusion, inconsistencies and endless 
worry is to have a few very clearly defined 
objectives. Then every decision is made 
by the simple criterion: ‘Does it or does it 
not advance my objective?’ ”’ 

I admit a probable range of incompatibilty 
between these two pieces of advice, for how 
can a young college administrator make de- 
cisions on the basis of a definite objective 
and, at the same time, postpone the 


One of 
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ment of an educational policy until 
this is maturely formulated? This is one 
the problems every young administrator 
aust struggle with. One solution is that 
hiectives and policies must always be for- 
ulated, but that they should be kept open 

+) continual revision with increasing experi- 
ence and insight. In some eases they should 
eyen be discarded or reversed. This latter 
is not easy, and the difficulty is increased 
‘f there has been a public commitment to a 
oliey as by wide-spread publication; for 
administrator may have to stand 

r fall by his original statement without 
pportunity to do what we all have to do so 
‘en in life——eontinually redirect our ef- 

forts through evaluation of new experience. 
This problem is difficult, there is some ele- 
ent of luck involved, and different men 
may handle it equally successfully by dif- 


OU 


y 
1) 
} 


1 rt 
then tile 


ferent methods. 

One comforting thought is that experi- 
ence comes rapidly to a college administra- 
tor. When a trustee of a certain college 
recently expressed concern over the extreme 
youth of the man who had just been chosen 
as the new president, a colleague on the 
ommittee of selection replied: ‘‘Don’t 
worry, inside of a year he will be ten years 
Experience does come fast: the 
chief difficulty is for the young adminis- 
trator to find time to digest this experience 
and convert it into the tissues of a progres- 
sive program. Here you, his trustees, must 
be on guard to insure him this opportunity. 

Another bit of advice is suggested by a 
characterization of the college president in 
a book on college administration by the late 
President Charles F. Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University. He makes the obser- 
vation that ‘‘all college presidents are, ex 
ficii, cowards and liars.’? Although this 
eeneralization is probably no more accu- 
rate than the statement that ‘‘all women 
are beautiful,’’? there is undoubtedly some 
element of truth in both. Why then have 


older.’’ 
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eollege presidents been branded ‘‘cowards 
and liars’’? 

The answer is simple and the remedy rea- 
sonably sure. For one thing, there is certain 
disaster ahead if one trusts either to his 
memory or that of his staff member after 
something has been promised. In the multi- 
plicity of a president’s duties, promises can 
be forgotten as easily as that joke you heard 
last night ; it was so good that you were sure 
you could remember it, but for the life of 
you you can’t recall it to-day. An immedi- 
ate memorandum is, I believe, the only rea- 
sonable defense against charge of double- 
crossing, that is assuming the administrator 
wants to be honest. 

Similarly, the defense against charge of 
cowardice—again assuming that he is not a 
coward—is not to allow a kindly impulse to 
prevent telling a man the truth in no uncer- 
tain terms, even though it be unpleasant. 
Sometimes, when I have flinched at the un- 
happy task of telling a teacher that he was 
not to be reappointed, I have found moral 
support in the thought that failure to take 
this action would not only result in even 
greater ultimate disappointment to the man 
but, more important, would be a direct be- 
trayal of the confidence of my trustees, 
alumni and colleagues and would sacrifice 
the interests of all future generations of 
students and their parents. 

By such devices, assisted by the good-will 
of his colleagues and we hope also by the 
benign friendship of Dame Fortune, may 
the well-intentioned young administrator 
have reasonable success in proving an ex- 
ception to President Thwing’s generaliza- 
tion. 

I recall one occasion when I was present- 
ing to the president of the institution which 
I then served a request for more funds for 
my department, and recalled to him that 
these funds had previously been promised. 
He was the soul of honor, and immediately 
admitted the commitment, which, however, 
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had been forgotten in presenting the budget 
to the trustees. He said: ‘‘I will of course 
see that the money is made available, even 
though it puts me in a difficult position.’’ 
Some gleam of understanding or premoni- 
tion made me then blurt out the words: 
“*Sir, it seems to be a principle of college 


administration that progress usually comes 
through putting the president in a difficult 


position. ”’ 

As to that other famous characterization 
of a college president, that he is ‘‘a pillar 
of brass by day and a cloud of gas by night,”’ 
I ean offer no solace. I recall my own pro- 
testation, when I was invited to my present 
post, to the effect that I was unskilled in 
the art of speech-making and the prospect 
of a speech spoiled my life for weeks in 
advance. Naively I was calmed by the 
assurance that there were only two or three 
speeches a year required in the line of duty, 
such as weleoming the freshmen, reporting 
to the corporation and introducing the com- 
mencement orator, and that anything be- 
yond these was entirely within my own 
control. 

Later I felt less chagrined at my lack of 
foresight when I read the biography of my 
predecessor, President Maclaurin, the man 
who interested George Eastman in M.I.T. 
and who millions of dollars from 
alumni and friends. For when he was 
asked to take the presidency of the institu- 
tion, and when he protested that he had no 
desire or aptitude for raising money, he was 
assured that all he had to do was to run the 
institution, the corporation and 
alumni secured the requisite funds. So I 
fear that the brass by day and gas by night 
symbolize an aspect of the college adminis- 
trator’s life which is more or less ineseap- 


raised 


while 


able. 

But far more important than these per- 
sonal problems of the college administrator 
are the basic problems of educational prin- 
ciples and policies. What of these weighty 
matters can I say in the remaining minutes 
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that would be appropriate for the considera. 
tion of any newly inaugurated administra. 
tor? Here I have the urge to probe some 
depths of educational philosophy. In fact. 
here is where my second speech comes jp. 
which I will inflict only on Dr. Burdelj 
But I will extract from it a few examples of 
man’s urge to do things better and ever bet. 
ter—examples from the field of education, 

Consider, therefore, some of the plans and 
systems which have been introduced into 
American college education within our life. 
time. At the beginning of this period there 
was but little flexibility in the college eur. 
riculum; this was largely of a disciplinary 
character and was laid out for the young 
student by his elders, who knew better than 
he what would be best for him. 

Then came President Eliot’s great inno- 
vation, the free elective system, in which stu- 
dents could select subjects in line with their 
interests. If the earlier system be likened 
to a husky diet of oatmeal, beans and ham, 
this elective system might be called the 
educational Smorgasbord ; or perhaps table 
d’hote and a la carte are better analogies. 
The older educational diet was more eco- 
nomical, required a stronger digestive ap- 
paratus, and could not deal with some cases 
of allergy. The elective diet was more 
alluring and more expensive, it contained 
plenty of vitamins and hormones, it gave 
inherent opportunities for a very good meal, 
but often the meal was unwisely selected, 
as by taste and color rather than nutri 
tive value and staying quality. 

Still later came the group elective system, 
a combination of the good features of its 
predecessors, in which the professor re- 
asserted his ability to do a wiser job of 
selecting the proper sequences of subjects 
than could the inexperienced student, but 
giving the student freedom to select from 
among these major sequences. 

Then, on the side of methods of instruc- 
tion, there have been all varieties of combina- 
tions of lectures, recitations and laborator) 
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exercises, the choice determined by the 
pet theory of the professor if not by the 
limitations of staff and equipment. But 
several methods deserve special comment. 

The honors plan was essentially borrowed 
from England, a few decades ago, and now 
appears with us in various modifications. 
It puts a high degree of responsibility on 
the student, sueh as voluntary attendance 
at classes and freedom to work with a 
minimum of supervision, and at the same 
time it gives unusual opportunities in the 
way of special courses or of study in lines 
of individual interest and also exceptional 
opportunity for close personal contact with 
the professors if the student desires this 
contact. 

The plan undoubtedly meets with a high 
degree of suecess in accomplishing its pur- 
pose of developing powers of independent 
study and intellectual initiative and of re- 
moving the restrictions to progress imposed 
by the presence of less able members of a 
class. 

The failure of this plan in a well-known 
institution, despite its superexcellent quality 
in every respect, illustrates the complexity 
of our problems. In this ease, every one, 
including the students, was enthusiastie in 
praise of the program. But the enrolment 
in the honors courses dwindled till they had 
to be dropped. The trouble was that the 
students were too democratic (in a rather 
distorted way). They were unwilling to be 
known to their fellows as working for hon- 
ors or any other distinction. 

A later plan demonstrated that these 
same boys were ‘‘proud as Punch’’ to be 
awarded honors, if they could be received 
nonchalantly as recognition of innate superi- 
ority, earned without apparent effort, but 
not for a minute would they have enrolled 
in an honors eourse or even admitted that 
they had very secretly boned pretty hard for 
the examination, with a hidden hope of 
scholastic distinetion. Perhaps the English 
universities and our own where the honors 
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plan has been successful have succeeded here 
because their students are closer to the grim 
realities and competitions of life than in 
the relatively sheltered institution to which 
I have referred. 

One institution has successfully intro- 
duced a so-called ‘‘new plan of independent 
study.’’ (As if all study, outside the arti- 
ficial compulsions of the schoolroom, has 
not always been independent.) Arguing 
from the fact that there has been too abrupt 
a transition between the spoon-feeding daily 
dose régime of undergraduate days and the 
sink-or-swim responsibility of post-college 
days, the radical experiment «as tried in the 
upper years of eliminating one of the regu- 
lar courses and letting every student master 
that subject as best he could by independent 
study, with a faculty adviser to whom he 
could go for help if desired, the whole per- 
formance being checked by a rigorous exam- 
ination at the end of the year. This plan 
has worked well, though it again has had its 
amusing aspects. 

One professor, an exceptionally able and 
popular lecturer, was heard to complain: 
‘*All my life I have sought to perfeet my- 
self in the art of teaching, and now they 
propose to let the students learn my subject 
by their own study. It can’t be done. I 
will be wasted.’’ The results were a dis- 
illusionment to many a professor who had 
for years cherished the idea that he was an 
essential cog in the machinery of education 
in his field. 

I forgot to mention the fact that I myself 
have studied or taught under all these sys- 
tems that I have mentioned. I was adviser 
to twelve seniors the year the independent 
plan of study was first tried. One senior 
pestered me nearly to distraction with his 
‘personal contacts.’” Another ignored me 
entirely, and I took no pains to look him 
up. At the end of the year the former failed 
miserably, while the latter passed an ex- 
amination that would have been creditable 
examination. Which only 


as a doctor’s 
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goes to show the futility of pedagogical 
effort by a professor compared with ability, 
enthusiasm and opportunity in a student. 
It supports the view that a coliege should 
be a place where educational opportunity is 
offered under stimulating surroundings, and 
intellectual stock farm where the 
animals are fed and fattened for the market. 


not an 


I often hear the question, What is the 
difference between Princeton’s preceptorial 
system, introduced by Woodrow Wilson, 
and the much more recent Harvard tutorial 
plan? Well, there is probably more dif- 
ference than between their football tactics, 
but not nearly as much as the proponents of 
In both, 
the preceptor or tutor is intimately respon- 


one or the other often make out. 


sible for directing the intellectual lives of a 
small group of students, with some respon- 
The 


preceptor is more attached to a department 


sibility for their social life as well. 


of study, whereas the tutor is more attached 
to the student. 
other good systems, that system is_ best 


In either case, as In many 


which grips you most with all the force of 
So I should say that Har- 
vard’s is best now merely because Prince- 
ton thought of her plan first and that the 
situation would be completely reversed if 


a fine new idea. 


Harvard had first started her tutorial plan. 
Perhaps you will not agree with this, but 
I believe that the merit of all such plans 
is partly intrinsic, but is in no small part 
due to a kind of magic that comes 
breath of 
the plan is new. 

Perhaps one function of the college presi- 


as a 


new life and enthusiasm while 


dent is to keep stirring up new things, just 
to keep this magie working in his staff. If 
I were cynical I might even quote the old 
musical comedy rhyme, ‘‘Freshen up the 
label, that’s the thing you’ve got to do; give 
them something old and make them think 
Baie not that 
eynical, for I sincerely believe that all these 


it’s something new. am 


plans of study have their points of distinet 
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advantage; but I am equally certain tha 
the old rhyme also contains a suggestion of 
educational truth. 

And so I could keep on with the long list 
Cooperative plans with industry, of several] 
varieties, some of doubtful advantage ex. 
cept as financial aids and some with very 
high educational values, are in themselves 
subjects for many afternoons of discussion, 
A great midwestern university has adopted 
a new plan of integrating related branches 
of study and of handling instruction differ. 
ently at the lower and upper levels. Ip 
fact, its president is now engaged in edy- 
cating the public, or in miseducating then, 
according to your point of view, but at any 
‘ate he is stimulating them to think along 
these lines by his one-man debate in the 
journal with three million a week circu- 
lation. 

Even into the social life of the students 
penetrates the ingenious imaginative and 
renovative zeal of the educator. The English 
residential college plan appears in Dean 
West’s Graduate College at Princeton and 
in the great House Plans of Harvard and 
Yale, largely made possible by the generous 
altruism of Mr. Harkness, while the rest 
of us get along with more modest dormitories 
or no dormitories at all. Yet every college 
has some plan for integrating social, recre- 
ational and intellectual pursuits to build 
as best it can a fine young manhood and 
womanhood, alert to their social responsi- 
bilities, effective in their professional under- 
takings, happy in their personal lives. 

Undoubtedly we over-idealize these plans 
and systems, yet they certainly add power 
to our educational programs. For progress 
in education comes in four steps: first, 
rational analysis of objectives or problems; 
second, imaginative vision of a new pro- 
cedure; third, rationai development of ths 
vision into a working reality; fourth, its 
application with the emotional zeal of 4 
parent or a missionary. 
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ir attachment to these educational brain 

i has something of the qualities shown 
the little girl who eried as if her heart 
would break when her little dog died. Her 
mother, trying to reason with her, said: 
“But, Virginia, you didn’t ery this way 
when your grandmother died.’’ ‘‘No, 
’ sobbed the child, ‘‘but you see I 
n't raise grandma from a_puppy.’’ 
Which does not mean that grandmother was 
ery fine lady or that the little dog 
remarkable canine. Yet this 


was a very 
emotional power behind our own brain 
hildren is no small part of what makes 
them successful. 

Educational plans are like styles in 


uen’s clothes, some are inherently good 
d some are inherently bad, but much of 
their value hes in the sense of confidence 
| well-being that comes from wearing this 
year’s style, especially if it expresses some- 
hing of the wearer’s own creative individ- 


7 
al 


uality. 
While on this subject, I must not make 
the error of assuming that the director can 
this or that without cooperation of his 


faculty. Most faeulties resist change as tar 
sudden changes can rarely be 
made without rupture, and progress is by a 
of plastie flow, which takes place more 
readily if warmed up. In many ways this 
sa good thing, but not when it closes the 
(oor to honest endeavor for improvement. 
It is as true of Cooper Union or M.I.T. to- 
(ay as it was of old when Aristotle said, 
‘That which man altereth not for the bet- 


reSISTS foree, 


rt 


to-pay I officially assume the direction of 
ali Institution singular in origin, in purpose 
ess on the occasion of the installation of 


lell as the direetor of Cooper Union, New 
, November 3, 1938. 
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ter, Time, the great Innovator, altereth for 
the worse.’”’ 

So I sincerely hope that the faculty and 
the new director may together explore pos- 
sibilities of improvement, not rashly but 
wisely and open-mindedly, for with this at- 
titude come vigorous life and fine perform- 
ance. 

Dr. Burdell, I call on this audience to 
witness that I have not attempted to give 
you any advice. I have tried to eall in 
review some of the problems that you inevi- 
tably will face and some of the educational 
systems on which you may build your own 
I have tried to do this in a not 
For after all, 
educational 


creation. 
too overpowering manner. 
the real basis of any sound 
program resides, not in this or that system, 
but in the qualifications of the teacher— 
his ability, training, enthusiasm and good 
judgment—in his power to marshall the 
forces of imagination, emotion and reason 
to aid him in his task. 

Knowing you to be tried and true in these 
respects, I do not worry about what edu- 
eational system may develop at Cooper 
Union under your leadership. Whatever 
and whenever it is, I feel confident that it 
will embody your best possible contribution 
to the cause of education in this institution 
and this city. With this expression of con- 
fidence, and bringing you the assurance of 
the continued esteem and cooperation of 
your former colleagues, I close by offering 
you and the Cooper Union my congratula- 
tions and best wishes. 


and in achievement. Seldom has an educa- 
tional inaugural been attended by cireum- 
stanees so fortunate. The Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and Art, in 


whose progress I am henceforth to share, is 
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rooted in an imperishable tradition. It rests 
upon foundations as enduring as human 
aspiration ; its objectives are clearly defined, 
and its governing principles firmly fixed. 
The broad boundaries of its field of action 
in the service of humanity have been deter- 
mined with finality and foresight, renewing 
faith in the capacity of man to discern 
values which persist beyond his own gen- 
eration. 

Cooper Union looks back upon a single 
founder; its most precious heritage is the 
charter which gave it life, which for seventy- 
nine years has sustained its amazing vitality 
and which in this groping world remains 
a classic declaration of social justice. 
Throughout its history its affairs have been 
administered by a distinguished and devoted 
succession of trustees, its tasks of instruc- 
tion carried out with fidelity by capable 
faculties. 

Turning from the record of the past to 
the promise of the future, one is impressed 


by the absence of the doubts and perplex- 
ities which too often harass modern educa- 
I am privileged indeed to work in 


tion. 
so promising and so invigorating an environ- 
ment. For my responsibilities are not those 
of an administrator who feels called upon to 
devise new academic fashions. Rather my 
sphere of service plainly implies sympathetic 
cooperation with a group of able colleagues 
in continuing with undiminished vigor the 
sound system of free education for the 
masses originally set forth in the historic 
deed of trust by Peter Cooper, ‘‘a mechanic 
of New York.”’ 

It should not be inferred, however, that 
While its 
general policy is unclouded by uncertainty, 


Cooper Union has no problems. 


sO progressive an educational enterprise 
naturally engenders in the process of its 
growth new needs which a vigilant and re- 
sponsive administration must meet with 
intelligence and foree. 

I have referred to the deed of trust not 
only as a reverent gesture to the past but 
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also to call your attention to the fact tha 
few historical documents contain  gych 
broadly stated principles that they are a 
applicable to-day as they were when they 
were issued eighty years ago in the troubled 
times that faced our nation just preceding 
the war between the States. Let me quote 
Peter Cooper’s own words as to the objects 
and purposes for which he founded this 
institution : 


To establish regular courses of instruction , , . 
free to all who shall attend the same... 
application of science to the useful oceupation 
of life, on social and political science, meaning 
thereby not merely the science of political economy 
but the science and philosophy of a just and 
equitable form of government, based upon the 
great fundamental law that nations and men should 
do unto each other as they would be done by, and 
on such other branches of knowledge as... wil! 
tend to improve and elevate the working classes of 
the City of New York. I desire to 
institution contribute in every way to aid th 
efforts of youth to acquire useful knowledge, and 
to find and fill that place in the community wher 
their capacity and talents can be usefully employed 
with the greatest possible advantage to themselves 
and the community in which they live. 


on the 


make this 


Peter Cooper, in this document, placed 
himself not only ahead of his time but in 
some respects ahead of our time. While the 
battle for free common school education be- 
gun by Horace Mann and other educators 
was not yet won, here was an unschooled 
mechanic, grown to a leading position in the 
industrial world, proposing higher education 
for the masses. Here was a man who in the 
1850’s recognized that the mere elimination 
of illiteracy was not enough, that the com- 
mon method of learning trades and business 
through apprenticship should be supple- 
mented by collective methods and formal 
instruction. 

Cooper’s grasp of the significance 0 
science in the then modern world was one 
of the most remarkable things about him 
and set him apart from his fellow men. He 
ranged himself alongside the stalwarts wii 
were fighting for intellectual liberty against 
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‘The Origin of 
’ was published in November of the 
ear this institution was founded. 

While recognizing the fundamental im- 


s 


iperstition and bigotry. 


Specles 


ortance of seience in philosophy and 
‘houghit, Cooper also recognized that science 
as to be applied at once to the ordinary 
seful occupations of life. Seience was not 
something to be limited to a small esoteric 
vroup of learned men. Science was to be 
-he common heritage through such schools as 
she one he was then establishing. As a poor 
boy, Cooper knew well the struggle of the 
workman equipped only with the tools of 
his trade. He wanted to add another tool— 
science. In formulating his plan for helping 
young men and women to help themselves, 
he could have acted no more wisely, though 
this must have been an astonishing notion 
in an era When each man was supposed to be 
sufficient unto himself. 

Another amazing aspect of Cooper’s views 
was his faith in the social sciences as guides 
toward a more orderly society. His exact 
words were: ‘‘believing that instruction in 
the science and philosophy of a true republi- 
‘an government, formed, as it should be, of 
the people and for the people (this was 
four years. mark you, before Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address), is suited to the com- 
non Wants of our nature, that such a gov- 
ernment, rightly understood and wisely ad- 
ministered, will most effectually stimulate 
idustry—by giving security and value to 
all forms of human labor ;—binding all to do 
to others as they would that others should 
do unto them; thus deeply impressed with 
the great importance of instruction in this 
branch of science, I have provided that it 
shall be continually taught, as of preeminent 
portance to all the great interests of man- 
Thus Cooper was proposing an in- 
tellectual and moral unity, a binding of the 
uation together through a broad and humane 
science of government. 

This profound faith in the people was 
‘limaxed by the astonishing proviso that the 


VW 


u 


kind.’”? 
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entire educational program of the Cooper 
Union should be free to all without regard 
to race, creed or color. Here was a philan- 
thropy plus a philosophy, a philosophy as 
rugged as the old iron-master himself. This 
effort of Peter Cooper’s to help people help 
themselves has been the keynote of the ad- 
ministration of the Cooper Union from 
that day to this. 

Without taking on the mantle of the 
prophet, what can | say of my hopes and 
my aspirations for this school? What dare 
I say as to the means of achieving them? 

I can answer in part by saying that I 
hope we may come to identify this institution 
with a trend which should be the driving 
foree of the schools of the future, namely a 
scientific humanism. I say scientific hu- 
manism advisedly, for the humanism of the 
past was too often identified with a pedantry 
more concerned with dead letters than with 
the exploration of nature and human nature. 

It is the dual interest of Leonardo and 
Goethe in art and science rather than the 
humanism of Petrarch and Erasmus that I 
would recall to you. Nor do I inelude un- 
der the term humanism the neo-Puritanism 
of Professors More and Babbitt, who seemed 
unwilling to grasp the instruments of under- 
standing and power that science presents. 

Indeed I am placing myself in agree- 
ment with Professor George Sarton, the 
distinguished historian of science, who has 
used the phrase ‘‘scientific humanism’’ 
from time to time in the past, and now 
Lancelot Hogben in his monumental primer 
speaks of himself as a pioneer in scientific 
humanism. 

The history of science goes hand in hand 
with the political and artistic history of 
man. Science is systematized positive 
knowledge. The history of science is the 
only history which can illustrate the progress 
of mankind because achievement of positive 
knowledge is the only human activity which 
is truly cumulative and progressive. Per- 
haps it is more necessary than ever to insist 
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upon this at a time when irrational forces 
dominate in many places, and the progress 
of rational thought—which is the basis of 
The scientific 
method is the core around which scientific 


any culture—is jeopardized. 


humanism is to be constructed. 

Scientific humanism means a marriage of 
science and the accumulated culture of the 
past, and not two separate disciplines mov- 
ing along parallel lines in accepted grooves 
of departmentalization. It must be a fusion, 
a synthesis, a union out of which is born the 
intellectual life of the future. 
this means that we must have liberal 


In a word, 
arts 
teachers who know something of science and 
science teachers who have some feeling for 
the arts. 

According to my observation, the blind 
spots are as great on the one side as on the 
other. As an undergraduate in an engineer- 
ing school twenty years ago I saw the in- 
tellectual narrowness of the man who ‘‘ does 
things,’’ who regards music, languages, liter- 
ature and especially the social sciences with 
indifference, who believes that all problems 
are solved when the answer ean be verified 
to three decimal places. On the other hand, 
I had the curious experience of pursuing my 
graduate work in a liberal arts atmosphere 
where pure science and engineering were 
looked upon somewhat casually. 

Perhaps you begin to see now what I am 
driving at. Here at the Cooper Union we 
have an exceptional opportunity to produce 
in a relatively small school this synthesis of 
science, art and philosophy. We have an 
engineering school with a worthy past, an 
art school of distinction and a department of 
social philosophy, which is maintaining one 
of the oldest and finest traditions of public 
lectures in this country. We are fortunate 
in having an excellent museum as well as a 
library. The unification of departmental 
activity is the chief immediate problem. We 
plan to end the isolation which has existed 
in these major educational divisions and to 
bring them into closer working relationship 
so that each may enrich the other. 
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It is reasonable to hope that the Cooper 
Union graduate of the future will be no: 
merely an engineer, an artist or a social 
philosopher but a well-rounded man who has 
intellectual associations with fields othe, 
than his own. And so we may look forward 
to the day when the young men and young 
women who receive our diplomas will « 
forth as scientific humanists. 

Libraries are no longer passive, wnob- 
trusive handmaidens of the art of teaching 
Here the central library, which maintains » 
reading room for the general public, and the 
various special professional libraries ar 
workshops wherein both the reader and the 
student may expect to find active coopers. 
tion in the solution of their problems 
While we have no specifie plans for th 
extension of our division of social philosophy 
into a comprehensive program of adult edv- 
cation, such a development is a possibility 
and is in keeping with our historical back- 
ground. The existence of a strong library 
organization is necessary to any such pr 
ject. 

The museum 
Peter Cooper’s scheme of giving visual 


was an essential part of 


instruction to workers. As originally ar- 
ranged, it contained innumerable items 0! 
general interest which have since been di 
tributed to appropriate institutions in the 
city. Sinee the turn of the century, it has 
been devoted more and more to the decora- 
tive arts and has an enviable record as 4 
working museum. Our resources have al- 
ways been actively used by artists and de- 


signers who are engaged in creative work 
on the basis of historie art. 


Regardless of the extent to which machin 
production is pushed, there will always be 
a need for training in the elements of de- 
The evolution of art is no less signiti- 


’ 
| 


of science and 


sign. 
eant than the evolution 
technology. The past, whether we like it or 
not, obtrudes itself into the present. 

tive workers who think they are producing 
out of a vacuum are deceiving no one but 


r 


themselves. Only those who have a Pp! 
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d knowledge of and respect for the past 
, hope to produce a unity that will itself 
he lasting. Modern museums are the 


tical instruments through which the past 


new 


IS Illa 


roeause the methods of production of 
many useful and beautiful objects have 
Jhanged from one of handicraft to one of 


mass production and machine technique, 


the relationship of seienee to art. Happily 
‘us, the Cooper and Hewitt families were 


country to attempt to teach this relationship 
the public through visual education. 
It may very well be that the museum in its 
iture development may take a further step 
to include the social and economie impli- 
‘ations of the origin of useful objects. Most 
‘s in the arts and industries come into 
xistence in response to human needs. The 
‘tion, the form and the ornamentation 
lve not only out of the traditions of the 
past but also out of the social milieu of the 
period in which they are created. There- 
fore, to understand eompletely the end 


product one must have some insight into the 
culture of the period which produced it. 

| propose, therefore, that our museum 
ald an interpretive function to the custodial 


one. The general publie will be informed 
as Well as entertained, and the contemporary 
designer will be encouraged to use his skill 
aid imagination no less than his esthetic 
sense to solve to-day’s problems, to meet 
to-day’s needs with no slavish devotion to 

art reminiscence. Such an art, when 
suppressed by the tyranny of history and 
committed exelusively to inspiration from 
aitiquity, fails completely to speak with the 
authority of the contemporary culture of 
Which it pretends to be a part. 

[ believe that the art schools at Cooper 
Union should aim to give an art training 
in addition to a general educational back- 
round suitable primarily to meet the needs 
of those who expect to earn their livelihood 
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in applied and commercial art. Starving in 
a garret as an esthete, whose services no one 
wants, need not be a necessary vocational 
hazard, if an adequate training has been 
available. Of 


always on the 


course, our teaching staff is 
alert to note students with 
special ability in the fine arts, who will 
profit by more 
ized training in America or abroad. 


intensive and more special- 
We 
are fortunate in having scholarship funds 
with which to provide special opportunities 
for young students of great promise. 

We must also take into account the im- 
pact of technology on the arts as having 
changed not only form but content. When 
the artist serves industry merely as a 
beauty parlor attendant to impart a bloom 
to its products, there is no chance for science 
and technology to affect art. But, when 
artist and engineer collaborate, then the 
design engineers, mechanical and electrical, 
are quickened into artistic consciousness. 
To their technical criteria they add those of 
art. Each is broadened by an appreciation 
of the standards and methods of the other. 
The industrial designer is rapidly assuming 
the position of counselor to the production 
manager and sales engineer, as the architect 
for centuries has been the counselor for 
publie works. 

After a medieval craftsman or, for that 
matter, any expert in a premachine culture 
had spent a month hammering out a sheet 
of silver preparatory to forming it into 
some useful and lovely object, he knew what 
he was going to do with it. This final act 
was the supreme joy of creation out of mate- 
rials with which he was thoroughly familiar. 
To-day, ready-prepared substances, stock 
sizes, standard colors eliminate the need for 
the laborious and tedious preparation of 
materials, with which artists of the cen- 
turies have been familiar. Some art stu- 
dents want to be masters of creative form 
without struggling up the long road of ap- 
prenticeship that the great artists and erafts- 
men have plodded. 
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It is this ignorance of materials and 
their function, I suspect, and the contem- 
porary obsession with psychology that ae- 


counts for the confused and aimless wander- 
ings of the imagination. All too often the 
young art student, following his bewildered 
master, becomes lost among the shadows of 
reality. All too often the young student 
identifies the universe with his own meager 
fantasies. 

It is a dangerous thing to trifle with the 
imagination—to make it the victim of a 
Creative imagination 
If we 


are too much concerned with our gastric 


neurotic pedantry. 
is a good deal like one’s digestion. 


juices, our glandular balance and so on, we 
will soon be feeding upon pepsin and c¢ar- 
bonates to keep our digestion stimulated in- 
stead of going about our business with a 
healthy uneconeern for the operations of our 
viscera. Let me not be misunderstood, I 
am not saying that present-day art students 
do not work hard and conscientiously, but 
many of them work hard on the wrong 
things. 

I maintain that a solid background of the 
history of civilization, a facility of expres- 
sion in acceptable English both spoken and 
written and a knowledge of the social and 
economic world is just as much the re- 
sponsibility of the art teacher and the art 
school as instruction in the theory of per- 
To be sure, the classical or the 
medieval did not bother their 
apprentices with such subjects, for the rela- 


spective. 


eraftsmen 


tive simplicity of earning a living in any 
form of endeavor in those days did not 
involve the difficulties of personal adjust- 
ments to a complex and rapidly changing 
society such as we find confronting our 
graduates to-day. 

It has been the contention of some that 
the Cooper Union may have drifted away 
from the specific field of technical training 
that Peter Cooper had in mind, namely, the 
training of workmen, foremen and industrial 
superiniendents by means of the application 
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of science and mathematics to the technica] 
aspects of their vocations. It is true tha 
the founder stipulated that there should }, 
free courses of instruction at night in the 
elementary principles of science and thei: 
application to the practical business of Jif. 
but he also stipulated that ‘‘funds shall }p 
appropriated to the establishment and maiy. 
tenance of a thorough polytechnie schoo] . . 
which . . . shall . . . be made equal to the 
best technological schools now establishe) 
or hereafter to be established.’’ 

While these passages may be interpreted 
to mean that a training of a direct and prae. 
tional vocational nature should be available 
I personally do not believe that it precluded 
the evolution of a professional degree-grant- 
ing school of engineering, which did take 
place in the span of eighty years. The fact 
that the trustees chose to elevate the tech. 
nical school to college level instead of main- 
taining diverse trade schools of uncertain 
scope and purpose was not illogical or out 
of harmony with the deed of trust. Indee| 
the present tendency toward state licensing 
laws for professional workers, the civil 
service rules of eligibility as well as the 
more exacting demands of industry make a 
college degree almost a necessity. 

However, I do look forward to an early 
personal examination of the English and 
European technical schools that occupy 4 
unique position between the trade high 
school and the scientific universities and 
colleges. There might be a possibility, that 
with enlarged physical plant and equip- 
ment at Cooper Union, a development along 
the lines of the Lowell Institute in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, would be feasible. 
Training in blue print reading, elementary 
mechanics, mathematics and machine shop 
practice might be offered side by side with 
the present engineering program and be 
taught either by the present staff or by 4 
new staff added for that purpose. 

For forty years such a cooperative scheme 
has been very successful between the Massa- 
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husetts Institute of Technology, which acts 

as host, and the Lowell Institute authorities, 
» utilize both staff and laboratories for 
an in-service training program for appren- 
tices and mechanies in the neighborhood of 
Boston. These are considerations which can 
be taken up only after I have acquired a 
thorough grasp of the functioning of Cooper 
l‘nion and a comprehensive knowledge of its 
place in the educational and industrial life 
of Greater New York. 

Being concerned with engineering educa- 
tion at the college level we are already con- 
tributing a body of well-trained technol- 
ogists. Our success in national competitions 
in chemical problems, in mathematics and in 
other fields has been astonishing. I feel 
that we must do more. 

We must stimulate early training and 
thought in government, economics and in- 
dustrial relations. It is significant that 
Peter Cooper provided that these social 
studies should be the last to be curtailed if 
retrenchment of the program ever became 
necessary. In taking their places in the 
community as good citizens, as Peter Cooper 
so ardently hoped I trust that our gradu- 
ates will contribute to the solution of the 
pressing national problems of social and 
economic adjustments just as they will con- 
tinue to create goods and services that enter 
into the stream of commerce and industry. 

In the nineteenth century, engineers were 
either independent consultants or they were 
the designers, as well as operators, of in- 
dustrial processes in some individual enter- 
In either case they were relatively 
independent, versatile, self-sufficient indi- 
viduals. To-day ninety-five per cent. of the 
total number of 225,000 engineers in the 
United States work for some one else. Great 
mechanical and electrical equipment con- 
‘erns now do the designing for industry. 
These central plants have huge research 
laboratories in which improvement of mate- 
rial as well as process is tested before a 


wh 


prise. 
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single piece of machinery is installed in a 
commercial plant. 

Thus design, especially in mechanical and 
electrical engineering, tends to become the 
specialty of a few. The skill of the indi- 
vidual engineer is more and more directed 
toward operation, maintenance and sales. 
His greatest asset is adaptability to varying 
problems, and yet he must have enough basic 
knowledge of science and the technology of 
materials to be capable of intensive speciali- 
zation, should the job at hand require it. 

There has been so much emphasis in the 
past in American engineering schools on 
training in the techniques of engineering 
that there was little time in college to be 
devoted to subjects which would enable 
young men to understand the profound 
changes that science and technology are 
creating in the patterns of human society. 
There has been too much training and not 
enough education in the technique of living 
in a machine age. 

I attach great importance to the educa- 
tion of our engineers without in the slight- 
est degree deprecating the value of train- 
ing. We have sent out battalions of trained 
engineers, but few have shown the capacity 
of manoeuver beyond the confines of the 
drill ground. New strategies and tactics 
of labor, unexpected scarcities of raw ma- 
terials and sudden elimination of markets 
often east such men into a nostalgia for 
the good old days when ‘‘labor knew its 
place’’ and raw materials were practically 
a free good to be exploited with no thought 
of conservation. Or, the bewilderment of 
the management engineer may lead him to 
follow a policy of crude expediency rather 
than insight in dealing with the individual 
worker, relying on the superficial rule that 
it is cheaper to fire a man than to try to 
understand his difficulties. 

If the engineers could be educated as well 
as trained, they would be much more likely 
to be able to cope with these ever-arising 
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That is to say, if they could 
acquire wisdom as well as techniques, they 


new situations. 


would be that much more able to command 
a situation which threatens confusion, chaos 
and defeat. 

It is my hope that they will carry over the 
methods of science that they have learned 
in classroom and laboratory into the prob- 
lems of social relations, always allowing, 
of course, for the fact that society is neither 
a classroom nor a laboratory. It is my hope 
that an integrated study of the humanities 
will leave our students less susceptible to the 
prevailing shibboleths, cliches and slogans 
regarding race, creeds and political pro- 
vrams. Stereotyped thinking is swifter and 
less painful, but it is far more dangerous in 
these days where adaptability is necessary 
for survival. 

Such, in summary, is the manner in which 
we may hope to educate, to give Judgment, 
to make wise our young men and women. 

I trust that emphasis on the unity of 
knowledge, the governing principle of sci- 
entific humanism, will bring together the 
personnel of our various faculties. I see 
no reason why the chemical, mechanical or 
electrical engineering teacher should not 
collaborate actively with the instructors of 
plastics in the art school in the study of the 
form and the function of some new indus- 
trial product or the redesign of others. I 
see no reason why certain aspects of our 


splendid course of evening lectures should 
not be made a part of the cultural back- 
ground of the education of both our engi- 
neering and art school students. 

I hope that these interrelationships of 


science, art and philosophy will cause the 
scientific men to see new meaning and sig- 
nificance in the humanities, and that the 
arts faculties will come to regard science as 
being as ‘‘liberal’’ as their own fields, going 
so far perhaps as even to concede that the 
student of science has a particularly favor- 
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able start in the pursuit of a liberal educa. 
tion. 

Education is an appreciation of exe. 
lence, a sense of values, and an educated per. 
son is one who is capable of distinguishing 
the excellent from the inferior, the mor 
valuable from the less. I hope that my 
faeulties of the three main branches of jp. 
struction will realize that, however impor. 
tant may be the techniques and training of 
their particular specialty, they will never 
lose sight of these ultimate and final objec. 
tives. 

I now come to the point of saying that one 
of the factors that most appealed to me in 
this Cooper Union post was the opportunity 
to continue to work with youths who are 
striving to rise above the swirling social 
and economie currents that threaten t 
engulf them. I am happy at the prospect 
of being able to throw my lot in with theirs 
and to try to help them solve their voca- 
tional and personal problems. So far I hay 
succeeded in maintaining an ‘‘open door” t 
my office. It is unthinkable that the cares of 
administration could ever close it more than 
momentarily. Student life here at Cooper 
Union is relatively unorganized. There is 
a limited participation in student activities 
and athletics. I have been told that it can 
not be otherwise, that the student’s commut- 
ing time is so great as to preclude any gen- 
eral development of student life, that the 
handicap of inadequate space and equip- 
ment is insurmountable. 

Let us hope that the situation is not 0 
bleak. To be sure we probably never can 
aspire to the calm of an elm-shaded campus 
nor to the leisurely approach to education 
that such a situation implies. It is probable 
that, however much we expand, we shall al- 
ways be in this bustling urban setting. 
Nevertheless, the desire of our young mel 
and women to express and enrich their per 
sonalities through extra-curricular activities 
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I am eager to 
“nis Indeed I am 
villing to consider the possible advantages 


an and will find a way. 


a 


t them achieve their goal. 


of a comprehensive student dormitory pro- 
rram. It will take time, money and patience, 
if we fail to turn out a well-rounded 
ydividual I would feel that, whatever our 
ther accomplishments might be, we had 
fallen far short of fulfilling our responsi- 

In our admissions office we have an excel- 
lent foundation for a thoroughgoing student 
personnel service which should be continu- 
usly available to all our students in all 
divisions. It should extend from the ad- 
missions office through to placement and 
vocational aetivity in some sort of alumni 


employment service. Employers to-day 
want to know a great deal more about a 
andidate than merely his numerical 
scholastie record. 

A comprehensive four-year account of the 
ntellectual, social and avocational inter- 


ests of each student which would be avail- 
able for interpretation by the student alone 
r with the assistanee of trained vocational 
experts would go a long way toward elimi- 
ating the voeational hazard of ‘‘square 
round holes.’’ Furthermore, it 
would most certainly be in harmony with 
Peter Cooper’s wish that Cooper Union 
vraduates should ‘‘find and fill that place in 
the community where their talents can be 

etully employed with the greatest possible 
alvantages to themselves and the commu- 


pegs In 


nity in which they live.’’ 

Peter Cooper and Abram Hewitt, his son- 
i-law and fellow trustee, gave just this 
levoted attention to the students and to 
their problems. The imprint of the per- 
of these two men and of the trus- 
succeeded them upon many of 
individual lives of the students is well 
This is a tradition so rich that 
preservation and elaboration of it is 


onalitey 
SOTALILY 


+ ] 
tees Who 


Known 
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Much 
plaint is lodged to-day against the American 


clearly a mandate upon us. com- 
system of higher education for losing sight 
of the individual in its concentration of at- 
tention upon the requirements of curricula 
and degrees as well as upon meeting the 
pressure of rapidly increasing numbers. 

In the Cooper Union various factors pre- 
vail which should protect us from this 
criticism. Our members can be controlled 
because we admit students only on the basis 
of merit and capacity. Our courses of study 
are not so many nor are they so directly 
related to graduate work that their rigidity 
or complexity should cause us to ignore the 
needs of the individual student. 

The student’s preparation for a useful 
life is our major coneern. Tormal eduea- 
tion in classroom, laboratory and study is 
an important part, but only a part of this 
preparation. Let us measure the importance 
of all our educational machinery in terms 
of human value. 

And now, having dwelt with reverence 
and enthusiasm upon our glorious past and 
having acknowledged with high hopes the 
summons of a challenging future, I con- 
clude by invoking eternal vigilance in behalf 
of the principles of social justice proclaimed 
by Peter Cooper eighty years ago. Let us 
ever be mindful that to perpetuate these 
principles and to apply them in the spirit 
of the founder is our paramount duty and 
our most sacred trust. 

In a world beset by clashing ideologies, by 
mischievous doctrines of race and religion, 
which deprive people of rights once thought 
inalienable, Cooper Union must pursue with 
serenity and courage its hallowed mission of 
service to all men. We must accord unyield- 
ing allegiance to ‘‘the immutable laws’’ 
which our great charter enjoins us to re- 
spect, and through which the ultimate of 
our aspirations—‘‘a just and equitable form 
of government’’—may be attained. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN well as of methods for contributing to the genera) 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY welfare are responsibilities which the system 9? 


public education can not ignore. These are the 


THE report of a two-year study by the Edu- iss - — 
objectives of civic responsibility. 


cational Policies Commission of the National 
Edueation Association and the American Asso- In advoeating these policies for public edyea. 
ciation of School Administrators on “The Pur- _ tion it is recognized that a school program alone 
poses of Education in American Democracy,” can not make good citizens. Other factors, such 
aims to show how the schools can become a as the quality of the human stock to be educated 
powerful force in correcting social ills and build- and the effect of non-school influences, are likely 
ing a democracy. to upset the best-conceived plans. It is pointed 
Democracy is viewed by the commission as the out that consideration of such factors offers 
established social policy of America; this policy fertile field for planning by the educational 
is broken down and analyzed from the stand- profession. 
point of its meaning for education. Ideals of This is the third of a series of volumes intey- 
democracy such as “the general welfare,” “civil preting the meaning of democracy for educatioy 
liberties,” “‘the appeal to reason” and “the con- Earlier volumes in the series have been devoted 
sent of the governed” are used as the basis for to “The Unique Function of Education in Amer. 
a new pattern of school procedure. Four great ican Democracy” and “The Structure and Ad- 
purposes of education leading toward these ministration of Education in American Demov- 
ideals are identified by the commission as being _ raey.” 
essential to the continuance of democracy, each THE COORDINATING COUNCILS OF 
requiring specific emphases in the school pro- CALIFORNIA 


gram, as follows: 


9 66 


California Schools reports that a new organi- 


The first of these maj ses has to with . Tr . 
The first of these major purposes has to do with Jotion Coordinating Councils, Inc., has been 
personal growth of the individual. Command of 


the fundamental tools of learning, an inquiring 
mind, desirable health habits and suitable leisure 


time interests are results of the educative process 


formed to serve the coordinating council move- 
ment in California and ultimately in the western 
states. 
which society desires for every one. These are The California State Department of Educa- 
designated as the objectives of self-realization. tion recently conducted a survey of the coordi 
A second major purpose concerns the problem of nating councils and provided temporary servic’ 
getting along with other people. The ability to for these councils for a period of four months, 
work and play with others, to enjoy a varied social from February to June, 1938. Coordinating 
life both within and outende the home, to appreciate Councils, Ine., took up this service where th 
and observe the ideals of family life, are important state department left off, and will continue on 
a permanent basis, under a grant from the 
Rosenburg Foundation of San Francisco. Thi 
Department of Education will issue a bulletin 
on the subject of community coordination lat 


goals of education. These are described as the 
objectives of human relationship. 

The third major purpose relates to the earning 
and spending of an income. Information as to the 
requirements and opportunities in various types of 
work, knowledge of the satisfactions of good work- in the present year. 
manship and of success in a chosen occupation, and The board of directors of the new organizatio! 
understanding of methods of safeguarding the  jneludes the names of those who have been close! 
buyer’s interests, are all matters properly within — identified with this movement since its inception. 
~ site he ~ — shivers ents are classi: ‘The officers are: President, Kenyon J. Seudder; 
fied as the objectives of economic efficiency. Vice-presidents, August Vollmer and Martin H 
Neumeyer; Treasurer, James Wallace; and Er- 
ecutive Secretary, Kenneth S. Beam. Othe 
members of the board of directors are Dr. Ernest 


The fourth major purpose is centered around 
participation in civie affairs. The development of 
respect for differences of opinion, understanding of 
the processes of a democratic society, regard for 
proper use of the nation’s resources and apprecia- B. Bashor, H. Eugene Breitenbach, Waite 


tion of the disparities of human circumstances as F. Dexter, Virgil E. Dickson, Norman Fenton, 
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George Hjelte, E. W. Lester, Robert A. Me- 
and Heman G. Stark. 


Kibben 


The services of the executive secretary will be 
available to those communities in California 
where couneils are already organized or where 
nlans for organization are well developed. 

. According to the articles of incorporation, the 
program of Coordinating Councils, Ine., includes 


the following items: 

1, To conduct social studies, surveys and con- 
ferences. 
To provide at the principal office of the cor- 
poration a reference bureau and clearing 
house for the interchange of ideas, informa- 
tion and data. , 
To issue publications. ; 
To assist communities desiring to organize 
various types of coordinating, neighborhood 
and community councils. 
To assist communities in preventing juvenile 
delinquency and crime through the elimina- 
tion or control of the basie conditioning 


tractors. 


The headquarters of the new organization will 
be maintained at 139 North Broadway, Los 
Angeles, while in the northern part of the state, 
the executive seeretary can be reached at the 
headquarters of the San Franciseo Coordinating 
Councils, 1145 Mason Street. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION OF THE 
WASHINGTON STATE PLAN- 


NING COUNCIL 

A COMMITTEE of the Washington State Plan- 
ning Council after ten months of study has sub- 
nitted a report containing its recommendations 
i edueational policies. Dr. Alonzo Grace, State 
commissioner of Edueation for Connecticut, was 
‘hairman of the committee. 

To bring the school system up to present-day 
requirements, the committee recommended ten 
hanges, as follows: 

|. Redistriet counties to remove present hodge- 
lge boundaries and remedy inequalities in size 
nd shape of school districts. 

-. Simplify the district system by dividing all 
Into two classes only. 

Simplify the method of changing school dis- 
boundaries. 
4. De velop and extend vocational education 

'rses, including farming and home-making, with 

students getting a broad idea in other vocational 


5. Expand the school program to train older 
youths and adult workers. 

6. Provide for experimentation for at least six 
years by limited state support for academic and 
vocational education programs in junior colleges or 
adding two years to selected high schools. 

7. Elect state and county school superintendents 
by non-partisan ballot. (This measure is before the 
voters this fall as an initiative bill.) 

8. Provide for a new State Board of Education. 

9. Select State Department of Education em- 
ployees on qualifications fixed by the Board of 
Education. 

10. Stabilize school revenues by guaranteeing at 
least 25 cents a day per pupil and continue present 
method of apportioning state and county funds 
until a survey of educational costs is made and 
satisfactory administrative units provided for. 


SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

THE Advisory Committee on Edueation ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt in 1936 to study 
the relation of the Federal Government to edu- 
cation has made publie its report of a survey 
that it has made of the schools of the District 
of Columbia. It recommends the reorganization 
of the distriet government with a view to re- 
moving the overlapping functions of the Board 
of Education and the commissioner. Dr. Floyd 
W. Reeves, professor of educational administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago, is chairman 
of the committee. A summary of the report is 
given in the Washington Evening Star. 

Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, staff specialist of the 
committee, and Dr. J. Orin Powers, for many 
years a member of the faculty at the George 
Washington University School of Education, 
authors of the report, recommend the enactment 
of a comprehensive code of basic general legis- 
lation for the school system of the Distriet, but 
specificaily condemn congressional legislation on 
details of policy as unjustified by sound prin- 
ciples of government and administration. This 
general code should delegate to school officials 
“broad powers and ample authority to maintain 
and develop a system of publie education ade- 
quate to the needs of the Capital City.” 

The study, one of nineteen being undertaken by 
the committee, points out that the expenditures 
per pupil in average attendance in the District 
schools are high compared with 70 cities of over 
100,000 population. The District’s figure for 
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1935-36 was $124.12, against an average in these 
cities of $107.19. Five of the cities had higher 
expenditures and three of these were in New 
York State. 

Attention is also called to the more than 2,000 
non-resident students educated annually in the 
District schools at a cost of more than $300,000 
to District because the children do 
not pay the “special fees customary for children 
of non-residents The 
points out that “The education of such pupils 
entirely at the expense of the District is difficult 
to justify, except possibly in the ease of chil- 


taxpayers 


in other cities.” survey 


dren whose parents reside on Federal reserva- 
tions where no publie school facilities are pro- 
vided.” 

It is stated that though District schools are 
seldom in the forefront in new and experimental 
types of education, the schools for the colored 
children are “probably among the best to be 
found” among cities where a dual school set-up 
is maintained. Voeational guidance and place- 
ment are markedly inadequate and only a limited 
program of health education is provided. 

It is recommended that the Board of Educa- 
tion should have exclusive control over the allo- 
eation of funds within a budget limitation, with 
the possible exception of large capital outlays. 
Responsibility for administration of this lump- 
sum budget should be fairly fixed on the board 
and on no other agency and they should, of 
course, be compelled to justify estimates to the 
Congress. 

The committee believes that a well-drawn code 
will eliminate much of this confusion of admin- 
istration, and the need for such a code is “so 
urgent that legislation to meet it should be placed 
first on any program of educational reform for 
the District.” 

SURVEY OF THE HEALTH OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

A PRELIMINARY report of a survey of the 
health of college students was presented to the 
American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Edueation at its meeting on May 9. 
The survey, conducted by Dr. Harold Diehl, dean 
of medical sciences at the University of Minne- 
sota, and Dr. Charles E. Shepard, director, Men 
Students’ Health Service at Stanford University, 
covered five hundred and fifty-one colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
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The report points out that two general clasges 
of health problems affect college students: those 
from deficient care and education in earlier 
years, and those associated with the college en. 
vironment. It is recommended that to discover 
earlier deficiencies, each student, upon entering, 
should be given a thorough medical examination, 
to be followed by periodie examinations during 
succeeding years. The value of a complete 
health examination at the time of entering ¢q).- 
lege is shown by the fact that in fifty-six instity- 
tions where tests for tuberculosis are given as a 
matter of routine to all new students, approyi- 
mately a third were shown to be infected, though 
only to a slight degree. In this connection the 
report reads: 

The problem of tuberculosis in college students 
is indeed significant if we are to find, as these 
studies indicate, that one third of all students enter 
ing our colleges are already infected and if one 
student in almost every 200 examined will be found 
to have an adult lesion. The early discovery of 
tuberculosis in college students is of great impor 
tance to the student who is suffering from the 
disease, to his associates exposed to the infection 
and to those who are investing in his education. 


In analyzing health records of 3,914 students 
from 18 colleges, it was found that almost 60 per 
cent. suffered from defective teeth, or other oral 
disorders. Of the 551 colleges ineluded in thi 
survey, but 267 reported that dental examina- 
tions were given, and in but one fifth of these 
are examinations made by qualified dentists. 

A complete college health program, according 
to the report, should consist of four basic fac- 
tors: a student health service for individuals; 
a campus public health service for the student 
body; classroom instruction in health matters, 
and physieal education as a health activity and 
for correction of deficiencies. It is pointed out 
that the success of any college health program 
depends upon the integrated development of 
these four principles, even though the extent 
may vary according to size, purpose and re 
sources of the individual college. In general, 
financing should be by’ means of term or annual 
assessments paid by the students, supplemented 
when necessary by funds of the institution. 

In making suggestions to the commission 10r 
the organization and development of a college 
health service program, the need of health ex- 














ons with follow-up corrective measures 
and the provision of emergency care of injuries 
iIness Where possible is emphasized. It is 
stated that students should have access to med- 


advice also in matters of physical and mental 










oalth that are not associated with any specific 
ilIn Provision for hospital care in surgical 
and eritieal eases is also recommended. 

[he report makes specifie suggestions for vari- 
ous types of institutions of higher learning, 
classifying them aeceording to size and type of 
student body, nature of instruction and sources 
and amounts of funds. 










LOW-COST HOUSING FOR STUDENTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 
Ay enrolment of 11,400 students is reported at 
University of Wisconsin, and a new low-cost 
voperative housing project for men students 
was put into effect last spring to meet an in- 
creasingly acute student housing problem in 
Madison. It is planned to provide low cost 
dormitories for between 1,800 and 2,000 stu- 
ents by September, 1939. 
Three dormitory units were completed during 















bout 250 men students. It is planned to build 





more units and a large dining hall during 





the next year. 





Don L. Halverson, direetor of dormitories and 
mmous, states that the dormitories are oper- 
| on a cooperative basis. The students share 
planning the type of organization and the 
iount of serviee they want. Rates depend 
ipon the aetual eost of operation. The three 
nits now built will be designated as A, B and 
C until names are chosen. Boys living in A 
pay $96 a year for their room and $245 for 
ueals. Those in B pay $75 a year for their 
om, but make their own beds and have only 
supervisory maid service, and $245 for meals. 
In the C unit, where the students do all their 
house work, the room rate is $70 and board is 


Ntiar 
Mhiong 
















~ 





All the rooms were reserved long before the 
‘| term opened, and it is expected that a wait- 
ug list will quickly replace any withdrawals. 
The dormitories are three stories high and fire- 
prool, with a sandstone exterior. A house 
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fellow has been chosen by the university dormi- 
tory committee to head unit A. Students liv- 
ing in units B and C elect their own president. 

University enrolment has inereased rapidly 
since 1935, when there were 8,000 students. 
Last year 10,800 enrolled, and this year the 
enrolment has reached 11,400. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A MEETING on October 3 of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania was 
presided over by President Thomas S. Gates, who 
presented his annual report. Among other 
things, he stressed the continued need for aid- 
ing self-supporting students. He pointed out 
that the university has been obliged to enlarge 
substantially the amount of its scholarship aid 
to neédy students and also to provide more 
opportunities for students to earn part or all 
of their expenses. He said: 


About half of our regular students are obliged to 
help themselves financially and we are, through the 
Department of Student Aid, making energetic 
efforts to create or find work for them to do. 

Some encouragement is found in the fact that 
the National Youth Administration has substan- 
tially increased the amount available for this pur- 
pose during the year, and the President’s Com- 
mittee on Student Aid again has expanded the 
student agencies on our campus through which self- 
supporting students are enabled to earn money 
towards their educational expenses. 


Last year a total number of 2,866 appliea- 
tions from financially needy students were filed 
in the Student Aid Department of the Placement 
Service alone, appealing for the help of the 
university in obtaining part-time employment. 
This was an increase of nearly 400 over the 
previous year, and while there were some dupli- 
cations in those applications, the number was 
approximately equal to half of the enrolment 
in the seven undergraduate schools. 

At the close of the trustees’ 
announced that a budget had been adopted lim- 


meeting it was 


iting expenditures during the current fiscal year 
to $6,578,475. The income for the fiscal year 
is at present estimated at $6,570,637. 

As a balancing factor in the event of the 
failure of income to meet budget expenses the 
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university is withholding 3 per cent. of scale 
salaries this year, with the understanding that 
a return will be made if the year’s experience 
permits. 

In July, 1937, the university also began its 


eent. of seale 


fiseal year paying only 97 
salaries, but was enabled to pay the remaining 


3 per cent. in a lump sum when a balanced 


per 


budget was assured at the close of the year in 


June. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THREE 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


THE Board of Superintendents of New York 
City has made public tributes to the memory of 
superintendents who died re- 


three assistant 


cently. They are as follows: 
Margaret P. Rae 


In Miss Rae the schools have lost an able ad- 
ministrator, the teachers an inspiring leader and 
the children a warm friend. Miss Rae’s interest 
in character education, in correct speech and in 
curricular adjustments for pupils of different levels 
of ability was reflected in the work of the schools 
under her supervision. She left an impress upon 
the schools of New York that will be long remem- 
bered. 


John K. Bolen 


Dr. Bolen’s record in all grades of the service 
was excellent and he was outstanding in his con- 
children and to the 


tributions to the welfare of 


advancement of elementary education. He gave 
freely of his time and energy to all movements 
tending to bring about a better understanding of 
children and to raise the standards of education. 
Dr. Bolen’s brilliant mind, his flashing wit and his 
lofty sense of duty made a deep impression upon 
all those with whom he was associated in his many 
years of service. 


William Rabenort 


Dr. Rabenort’s contributions to education, not 
only through his service in the schools but through 
his lectures and writings, were praised by the board, 
which noted the part he played in legislative cam- 
paigns of years gone by. Dr. Rabenort’s sympa- 
thetic understanding of teachers’ needs and aspira- 
tions, his courage and his genial personality gained 
him a host of friends in the teaching profession. 
coworkers of all ranks and 


His colleagues and 


grades will feel the loss of a valued associate. 
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IN HONOR OF RETIRING SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF NEW YORK 
SCHOOLS 


The Bulletin to the Schools of the University 
of the State of New York records that Dr, Ward 
C. Moon, who retired on August 1 from the 
superintendency at Poughkeepsie after nineteey 
years in that position, was the guest of honor 
at a testimonial dinner on July 27. Among the 
speakers was Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves, who spoke in part as follows: 

Superintendent Moon has ever possessed the 
confidence and loyalty of all. Throughout the 
entire 45 years of his career, he has maintained 
a reputation for calm, deliberate approach to all 
questions, even in the heat of controversial issues, 
His judgment has been sought time and again by 
his associates throughout the state because it has 
always been felt to be unbiased and to be based 
upon an earnest desire to get at the facts and by 
guided by them alone. We know of no man in 
educational work of finer impulses, with a cleaner 
record of steady accomplishment. 

Nor has any schoolman in this state or any othe: 
had a richer or more extended educational experi 
ence. Starting in his native county of Herkimer, 
in the highlands of New York, he worked also i 
the neighboring states of Connecticut and New 
Jersey, and wound up with an enduring record’as 
an administrator in Freeport and Poughkeepsie 
Teacher in rural schools, villages and cities; 
normal school professor and principal of a train 
ing school; a grammar school and high scho 
principal; a superintendent of village and of city 
schools, he has run the entire gamut of the educa 
tional scale with uniform wisdom and success. 


Appreciation of the service of Wilbur H. 
Lynch, who retired on August 1 as superinten- 
dent of Amsterdam schools, was expressed in 
resolution adopted by the Amsterdam board oi 


education. It reads in part as follows: 


Resolved, That this board give voice to its recog 
nition of Mr. Lynch’s worth and ability as a” 
educator and an executive; and to its appreciation 
of the fact that the Amsterdam public school system 
in the past 16 years has, under Mr. Lynch’s guiding 
hand, attained an enviable position in comparis0! 
with the school systems of other cities, being secon! 
to none. Be it further 

Resolved, That the board of education, in behalf 
of the people of the city of Amsterdam, express t 
Mr. Lynch the gratitude of the community for his 
efforts and accomplishments. May his reward 
a long and enjoyable period of retirement. 
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Dr. WrtLIAM LOWE BryAN, president emer- 
+s of Indiana University, previously professor 
of philosophy at the university, has sent in his 
re signation as a trustee of the Carnegie Founda- 
son and will attend his last meeting of the foun- 
dation in New York on November 16. Dr. Bryan 
was appointed a trustee of the foundation in 
1910, succeeding Woodrow Wilson, who had 
resioned to become governor of New Jersey. 


Dr. STEPHEN PrercE DvuGGan, director of the 
Institute of International Edueation, has been 
reappointed as the American national member 
of the International Commission of Inquiry set 
up by the Treaty for the Advancement of Peace 
between the United States and Brazil. He will 
serve for another term of five years. 


Harry BENJAMIN JEPSON, professor of ap- 
plied musie at Yale University since 1907, uni- 
versity organist and director of the Yale College 
chapel choir for thirty-two years, will retire in 
June. He will be sueceeded as university organ- 
st by Luther M. Noss, who is now at Cornell 
University. Mr. Noss has also been appointed 
assistant professor of musie in the Yale School 
f Musie. 


Sik ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, leader of the liberal 
pposition in the British Parliament, has been 
elected rector of the University of Glasgow. The 
London Times writes: “The election was due to 
the death of Canon H. R. L. Sheppard, which 
took place a week after his election to the office. 
He was elected as a Pacifist, and surprise was 
expressed that the Pacifist candidate on this oe- 
casion should be at the bottom of the poll... . 
The probability is that this will be the last ree- 
torial fought on political lines and that in future 
(ilasgow will follow the example of Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews and Aberdeen Universities, where 
rectorial candidates are chosen purely on their 
personalities and achievements and not because 


ft 


of their political associations.” 


Dr. D. H. Ropertrson, reader in economies 


at the University of Cambridge, has been ap- 
pointed to the Sir Ernest Cassel chair of eco- 
omies, with special reference to banking and 
currency, tenable at the London School of Eeo- 


nomies. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Emery E. OLSON, dean of the School of 
Government at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and president of the Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission, was recently elected 
to serve as a member of the executive council 
of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. 

Frank H. Hiscock, of Syracuse, formerly 
chief judge of the New York Court of Appeals, 
has retired as chairman of the board of trustees 
of Cornell University. 

Dr. JEROME D. GREENE, assistant secretary 
of the Board of Overseers of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been elected secretary of the board to 
succeed Winthrop H. Wade. Mr. Greene is 
also seeretary to the Harvard Corporation. 


Dr. J. H. Corrin, head of the department of 
psychology of Whittier College, Calif., has been 
chosen to make an extensive study of the eur- 
riculum of the seven state teachers colleges. The 
appointment was made by Dr. Walter F. Dexter, 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction, for- 
merly president of Whittier College. 


Patrick F. FirzGeERALD, custodian and engi- 
neer of Hunter College since 1918, has retired. 
Bernard Hull, who entered the college custodial 
service in 1930, has been appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

Dr. ALEXANDER C. FLick, New York State 
historian, was elected a fellow at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation held in Poughkeepsie. The honor was in 
recognition of his editing the ten-volume history 
of New York State. 

Dr. SaAMuUEL T. Brarron, professor of geog- 
raphy at the University of Missouri, was given 
special recognition by the Alumni Association 
of Central Missouri State Teachers College as 
an “outstanding graduate of the college” at the 
homecoming celebration which was held at War- 
rensburg on November 11. 


H. V. KaAuTENBORN, news commentator, gave 
on October 25 the first of a series of lectures on 
“We Look at the World,” sponsored by North- 
western University. On this oceasion he re- 
ceived the award of merit given by the Medill 
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School of Journalism, the local chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national honorary journalism frater- 
nity, and the Chieago Headliners’ Club, “in 
recognition of presenting to the radio audience 
of America excellent, unbiased and accurate 
reports and interpretative comments” on the 


Czeeh erisis. 


A DINNER in honor of Everett W. Lord, who 
has been for twenty-five years dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity, was given by the faculty of the college 
on October 13. 


Tue German Academy, Munich, has conferred 
the honor badge “for conspicuous merit in pro- 
moting German culture” upon Professor Emer- 
itus Alexander R. Hohlfeld, of the University 
of Wisconsin. Professor Hohlfeld served as 
professor of German at the university from 1901 
to 1936. 


A DINNER in honor of Richard J. Duval, libra- 
rian of the Naval Aeademy at Annapolis, Md., 
was given on October 31 to mark his retirement 
after serving for fifty years. Claude A. Swan- 
son, Secretary of the Navy, and Rear Admiral 
Wilson Brown, superintendent of the academy, 
paid tribute to Mr. Duval. 


Sir CHARLES GRANT RoverTSON, who recently 
retired from the position of vice-chancellor and 
principal of the University of Birmingham, was 
presented on October 24 with some period silver 
and is later to receive his portrait in oils as 
mementoes of his services to the university and 
the city. The presentation was made by the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham. 


In honor of Dr. C. H. Eckles, chairman of 
the department of dairy husbandry at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of Missouri 
from 1901 to 1919, who died on February 13, 
1933, the Board of Curators of the university 
has announced that the new dairy husbandry 
building will be named Eckles Hall. 


A MEMORIAL meeting for Dr. John S. Roberts, 
late associate superintendent of schools of New 
York City, is being arranged by the Sixty-two 
Association, made up of men and women who 
attended P. S. 62, Manhattan, or were on its 
faculty, when Dr. Roberts was its principal. 
The meeting will be held on February 5, 1939, 


the first anniversary of Dr. Roberts’s death. 


Mauwion F. SCHNACKE, librarian of the Amer. 
ican Academy in Rome, died on November 4 a 
the age of forty-two years. Previously he hag 
been assistant librarian of the University o{ 
Minnesota, of St. Paul Publie Library and o§ 
Brown University. 

Dr. THomAs WILLIAMS EDMONDSON, professor 
emeritus of mathematics and formerly acting 
dean of the Graduate School of New York Uni. 
versity, died on November 4. He was sixty-nine 
years old. 

Dr. JoHN CruUMPTON Harpy, president emer. 
itus of Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas, died on October 30. He was seventy. 
three years old. Dr. Hardy was school superin- 
tendent at Jackson City, Miss., from 1890 t 
1900 and then for twelve years was president of 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Colleg 


Dr. Ernest R. voN NARDROFF, who retired as 
principal of Stuyvesant High School in 1934, 
died on November 5 at the age of seventy-fow 
years. He entered the New York public scho 
system in 1897. For eleven years he was hea 
of the department of science of Erasmus Ha 
High School in Brooklyn. At the Stuyvesa:t 
High School he was a teacher of physics as we 
as principal. 

THe E. Everit Macy lectures for 1958-1939 
are scheduled to be given on November 14, 16, 
18 and 21 at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, by Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education. His subject 's 
“Self, Freedom and Individuality.” 

Dr. Frank M. Russet, professor of politic 
science at the University of California, will b 
director of the sixteenth annual Institute 0 
World Affairs to be held in Riverside [1 
December 11 to 16. Dr. Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid, president of the University of Souther 
California, is chancellor of the institute 

THE Pennington School, New Jersey, closet 
on November 7 a three-day celebration ot 
founding of the school. The principal speakers 


during the celebration were: Dr. Harold Willis 
Dodds, president of Princeton University; Dr. 
Fred Pierce Corson, president of Dickinson Co: 
lege; Dr. Charles S. Swope, president of Wes! 
Chester State Teachers College, Pa.; Dr. Boye 
Edwards, head master of Mercersburg Acadewy, 
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od Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, of the Brook- 


Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
British Eugenies Society has announced 
y Dr. J. A. Fraser Roberts on “Intel- 
nd Family Size”; by Professor C. 
n on “Intelligence Tests,” and by H. S. 
on “External Migration.” 


\dvaneed School of Edueation of Teach- 
‘ollege, Columbia University, held on No- 
an all-day conference on how a demo- 
ople should provide for the selection 
ng of leaders in various walks of life. 
L. Kandel spoke on “How the Prob- 
been Approached in Other Times and 
r Lands”; Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth on 
\WVe Know about the Early Selection and 
of Teachers,’ and Dr. Edward L. 
ke on “How We Improve the Selection, 
x and Life Work of Leaders.” 


the Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern 
msburg, Va., where Phi Beta Kappa 
inded December 5 


5, 1776, will come 
ty’s first 


on 
broadeast in 
of the two hundred and sixty-see- 
versary of the founding. The program 

by the Alpha of Virginia at the Col- 

' Wiliam and Mary will inelude a poem 
Professor Robert Hillyer, of Harvard 

ty, and an address by Dr. Frank Pierre- 
Giraves, president of the Phi Beta Kappa 
New 
on “The Funetion of Leadership.” 


national ecom- 


on 


York State Commissioner of Edueca- 
The 


gram will be broadeast on Monday, Decem- 


Time 


THE 


tuculty of the University of Texas. 


from 9 to 9:30 Pp. m., Eastern Standard 
, over N.B.C.’s Blue Network. 
roposed establishment of a Southwest- 
Secondary 


Association of Colleges and 
was diseussed at a recent meeting of 
Dr. 


lerick Eby, professor of the history and 


1] 


phy of edueation, has endeavored during 
summer to ascertain sentiment on the 
lishment of such an association. He stated 
he had written a number of letters on the 


ect and that more than ninety per cent. of 


y 


eples had expressed enthusiastic support 
Many of these, not only those 
he State of Texas, but also those from 
¢, Suggest that the University of Texas 
leadership in such a movement. 


; proposal. 
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THE Rev. Dr. Joun L. Roemer, president of 
Lindenwood College, has announced that the 
$200,000 estate of the late Mrs. Lillie P. Roemer, 
dean of the college for twenty-four years, which 
was left to him on her death on August 19, will 
be given by him to the college for a memorial 
building. The building is to be known as Lillie 
P. Roemer Hall. 


of music and fine arts. 


It will house the departments 


Wison Couuece, Chambersburg, Pa., will ob- 
serve the seventieth anniversary of: its founding 
by attempting to raise during 1939 and 1940 an 
anniversary fund of a million dollars for build- 
ings and endowment. Half of the amount will 
be added to the endowment fund, and half will 
be used for the construction and endowment of a 
student alumnae hall and the building of an ad- 
ditional dormitory. 


THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States opened a $10,000,- 
000 campaign for its Sesquicentennial Fund for 
Christian Edueation October 30, the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its establish- 
ment. Reverend Dr. Harold MeAfee Robinson, 
secretary of the Board of Christian Education, 
stated that the fund would stabilize the position 
of the fifty-three colleges that now own their con- 
nection with the Chureh and the fifty-two West- 
minster Foundations, centers of Presbyterian in- 


on one 


fluence in secular colleges and universities. “Ses- 
quicentennial Sunday” was observed by nearly 
9,000 churches throughout the country, and there 
were two national radio One, at 
2:30 p.m., over the Mutual System, was de- 
voted to the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Edueation, with the Rev. Dr. Paul Austin Wolfe 
as speaker, and one at 2:15 P.M., Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton, professor of physies at 
the 
Compton 
The New 


campaign 


broadeasts. 


when 


the University of Chieago, spoke over 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Dr. 
and Dr. John H. Finley, editor of 
York Times, are eo-chairmen of the 


committee. 


FaiuureE of a campaign to raise $500,000 has 


brought about the abandonment of a plan to 
move Auburn Theological Seminary to the Col 
Paul 


gate-Rochester Divinity School. President 
S. Heath, of the Presbyterian Seminary at Au- 
burn, and Albert W. Beaven, of Colgate-Roches 


ter, have issued a joint statement to the effect 
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that “the financial situation in the country in 
the last two years has made it impossible for 
Auburn to secure that amount of financial re- 
sponse which would enable her to erect a build- 
ing on the campus as planned.” Letters were 
sent to subseribers, who contributed about $100,- 
000, stating that the money would be refunded. 
Dr. Heath stated that Auburn Seminary would 
continue on its present basis at least for the 
remainder of the school year. 


THE position of alumni secretary and _ place- 
ment bureau director has been added to the per- 
manent administrative staff of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, making it possible to give opportunity for 
members of the senior class to receive vocational 
guidanee. Carl 
from the college in 1931, is the first to serve the 


Delmuth, who was graduated 


college in this office. 


A SIXTEEN unit display entitled “The March of 
Life” will make up the exhibit of the University 
of California Medical School at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition in 1939. The presen- 
tation will show what medicine and surgery 
have accomplished since the time of Hippocrates 
and, in addition, demonstrate the services ren- 
dered by the university’s medical center to its 


own students. 


Tue Sacramento, Calif., Board of Education 
has approved the inauguration of adult education 
classes as part of the night school curriculum. 
As a result, the Sacramento Junior College has 
opened night classes. Junior College courses 
are also being taught at the two other adult 
schools in operation under the direction of John 
EK. Carpenter. Widening the scope of the de- 
partment necessitates the addition of between 30 
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and 40 persons to the school staff. These teach. 
ers and office workers will be paid on a per ges. 
sion basis or regular salaries if they combine day 
work with night work. The cost of installing the 
department is negligible because existing plants 
and equipment are to be used. 


CoursEs in agricultural inspection, deciduoys 
fruit management and citriculture are being of. 
fered for the first time this year at the Voorhis 
Unit of the California Polytechnic School a 
San Dimas in Los Angeles County, Calif, 
Since the Polytechnic School became directly 
administered in 1933 by the California Stat; 
Department of Education and became officially 
the service unit for high-school vocational agri- 
culture, there has been an increased demand 
for training in horticulture, citriculture and 
agricultural inspection. The Voorhis Unit, in 
the center of the citrus belt where lemons and 
Valencia and Navel oranges are produced in 
great quantities and readily accessible to thi 
truck-crop area south of Los Angeles, is a recent 
gift to the State of California. 
the million-dollar school plant and_ property 
formerly occupied by the Voorhis School for 


It consists of 


Boys. 


A DISPATCH in the London Times dated from 
Rome on October 25 states that the official 
Gazette has published the promised decree in- 
stituting special elementary schools for Jewish 
These schools will be opened at thie 
expense of the state where there are ten or 
more Jewish children requiring education, and 
Jews will be eligible as teachers. The decre: 
further authorizes Jewish communities to open 
at their own expense, but under Government 
control, similar schools for Jewish children. 


children. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE MATURATION FACTOR IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
In spite of the amount of consideration and 
emphasis which have been given to the problem 
of vocational guidance in this and many other 
countries, the positive results seem to have been 
meager. Certainly vocational choice constitutes 
one of the most important decisions of an indi- 


vidual’s life. No person in the least aware of 


the relation of one’s vocational activities to one’s 
happiness and usefulness will deny the signifi- 
eance of the problem. It is the purpose of this 
brief paper to suggest a testable hypothesis 
which may in part account for the frequent 
failure of vocational guidance effort; and which 
may account for certain unfortunate results 0! 
unsound vocational guidance. 

Much of the effort in vocational guidance ha: 
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1 expended in the junior high school. The 
of the children at that level is approxi- 
mately 12 to 15 years. Some years ago as an 
jssistant principal of a junior high school 
cated in an industrial community, one of the 
yief functions of my position was to inaugurate 
nd direct a vocational guidance program. Out- 
wardly the program showed good results: there 
was interest both from pupils and patrons; there 
as praise from superintendent and _ business 
men, But impartial follow-up observation led 
me to conclude that the results were superficial. 
The children seemed to lack something that 
would give permanence to the results obtained. 
It is as if one were attempting to teach a child 
to read who was not ready to learn to read: try 
ys one may, the effects of to-day’s efforts seem 
Thinking that perhaps 
uy failure was in some way personal, I began 
) inquire of my acquaintances who had reputa- 
tions of being very successful in vocational gui- 
lance work, and I found that when speaking in 
confidence they tended to econelude that their 
efforts were, in the main, futile. An accumula- 
tion of such evidence, personal, vague and sub- 
jective as it was, suggests that some important 


disappear to-morrow. 


psychological prineiple is involved. 

It seems probable that the psychological prin- 
iple is related to the subtle process of matur- 
tion. Dr. Charlotte Buhler, the eminent Aus- 
trian authority on child and adolescent psy- 
hology, has diseovered a convineing array of 
evidence’ leading to the conclusion that the 
meaning of life as a problem rarely comes to 
the individual until the sixteenth or seventeenth 
year of life. That his life as a whole must 
tollow a plan, must have a meaning, and that it 
‘his task to make that plan and find that mean- 
ig are considerations which can result from a 


perspective accompanying a definite stage of 
maturity not yet attained in early adolescence. 
The adoleseent manifests concern about his fu- 


‘The major portion of this evidence has not yet 
een published, although some extracts from it may 
te found in the sixth German edition of Dr. Biihl- 
t's book on adolescence published by Fischer, Jena, 
rrmany. Dr. Biihler informs me that the full re- 

t of this research on ‘‘the beginning of self- 

termination in adolescence’’ will probably appear 
1 England or America during the course of the cur- 

t year (1938-39). A summary of this research 
vas presented by Dr. Biihler in a series of lectures 
given at the Institute of Medical Psychology (Lon- 

, Mareh, 1938. 
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ture activities before the age mentioned, but 
the facts seem to show that it is an immature or 
child’s coneern characterized by its segmental 
nature. The plan and meaning of life as a 
whole (involving the future and its relation to 
present choice) are not yet problems to the 
adolescent. These matters may be suggested to 
him and discussed with him, but essentially they 
remain unreal and meaningless. 

This conclusion is based chiefly upon findings 
from a very large collection of adolescent diaries 
from numerous countries of the world. Space 
does not permit a discussion of the validity of 
the diary material, and the analysis by which 
the foregoing conclusion was reached. Suffice it 
to say that Dr. Biihler is convinced that “self- 
determination” does not assume meaning for the 
adolescent before the sixteenth or seventeenth 
year (boys seem to mature a little later in this 
respect as in certain other respects). It may 
be said in passing that the specific environment 
seem to alter this 
Final evaluation 


of the individual does not 
maturation process materially. 
of the conclusion must await full publication of 
the research on which the conclusion is based, 
and also upon further research on the problem, 
but in the light of the facts mentioned in the 
first paragraphs of this paper, Dr. Bihler’s 
findings are highly suggestive. Especially they 
seem to have very significant implications for 
vocational guidance programs. 

If Dr. Bihler’s conclusion is approximately 
correct, great effort should be made to adjust 
vocational guidance programs to the maturity 
of the individuals concerned. If these programs 
are not so adjusted two results are probable. 
First, the program will be a failure in spite of 
effort and expense. Second, the program may 
not only fail to produce the positive results 
hoped for, but may do actual harm. 

The first effect of a failure to properly gear 
guidance with maturation, namely, poor positive 
results, does not demand extended discussion. 
Assuming that Dr. Buhler’s facts are adequate, 
the problem may be compared with that of read- 
ing readiness. It has been well established that 
much time may be wasted in an attempt to teach 
a child to read whose maturity is inadequate to 
that type of learning. So it may be with voca- 
tional guidance; that is, there may be a stage 
of maturity which is necessary to meaningful 
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guidance. Hence, efforts to guide prior to that 
maturity would be largely abortive. 

The possible negative effects of neglecting to 
take account of the maturity factor have sig- 
nificant implications for mental hygiene—for the 
subsequent happiness and efficiency of the per- 
sonalities concerned. There is already some evi- 
dence? that those children who leave school at 
about fourteen years of age and begin to work 
tend to feel deeply dissatisfied about their voca- 
tion during the age period 17 to 20. There is 
that 
through the years, growing gradually into a 


indication this dissatisfaction increases 
eeneral attitude of bitterness and antagonism 
toward society. It would be extremely inter- 
esting to know if there is a reliable difference 
in attitudes between those who find 
their work after they have reached the maturity 
emphasized by Bihler enter 
essentially the same types of work at a time 
when the choice is in no meaningful sense their 


persons 


and those who 


own. 

If sound, this theory throws considerable light 
upon vocational unrest and dissatisfaction, which 
in turn contribute to all types of personality and 
social aberrations. Those persons who choose 
a vocation prematurely do not receive the inte- 
grating effects which a vocation meaningfully 
Instead of the vocation con- 
which the 


chosen might give. 
stituting a goal or center around 
abilities and interests of the individual might 
organize and grow, at best it is dead and mean- 
ingless, and at worst it is a constant source of 
conflict and disturbance to the personality. In 
either case, the indispensable contribution which 
a good vocational adjustment makes to person- 
ality is lost.® 


This paper is, in the main, theoretical. It has 


one central purpose, namely, to suggest that 
those who are interested in voeational guidance 


should determine through careful research 


whether or not Dr. Biihler’s conclusion is sound. 
For if that conclusion is correct it seems to point 
the way to a desirable reconstruction of voca- 


2 From a study made in Austria under Dr, Buhl- 
er’s direction, not yet available in English, Facts 
from this study were quoted in lectures already re- 
ferred to. 

3 It does not follow, of course, that all guidance 
given when the individual has reached proper ma- 
turity will be effective. A large number of factors, 
many of which are yet unknown, will condition the 
outcome. 
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tional guidance effort, especially as that effoy 
manifests itself at the public-school level, 
E. V. Puttiss 
GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


EVALUATING INSTITUTIONS For 
TEACHER-EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY 
Nor all criteria, designed to evaluate educa. 
observe the fundamenta| 
an appraisal of the 


institutions, 
creation 
which educational 
In all too many instances, the formy- 


tional 
basis of their 
degree to objectives are 
achieved. 
lation of criteria is projected on a comparatiy: 
basis. Likewise, other eases could be cited 
criteria which resolve themselves into extern 
standards rather inconsistent with the intern 
functioning of the institution. 

It would seem proper that the effectiveness o! 
an educational institution, dedicated to th 
furtherance of a democracy, should be adjudged 
in terms of how nearly it achieves the proposed 
objectives of the democratic society. Briefly, 
the writer conceives the ultimate purposes of a 
democracy as; (1) the exercise of intelligence in 
the solution of life problems; (2) the sharing of 
common interests and purposes and (3) the 
development of the uniqueness of the individual. 
These aforementioned elements in a democracy, 
furthermore, serve as a basis for the tow 
criteria, purposed for the appraisal of teacher- 
education curricula in a democracy, that appear 
below: 

(1) Does the school, by virtue of the organ 
zation of its total program, contribute to ti: 
progressive refinement and improvement of 
democratic society? The school takes on a demo- 
cratic aspect only as it provides full opportun- 
ities for democratic living. More than this, th 
hope of a continuously evolving democratic state 
(or the future of democracy, as some miglit say 
rests upon the ability of the school to turn ou! 
individuals who understand fully the signil- 
vance and funetioning of the democratic idea 
This can be done best by a school program whic! 
affords the individual pupil—as well as scho 
administrators, teachers and all others concer! 

1 For an exposition of these objectives, see: 
E. Jackson, ‘‘A Democratie Philosophy for Negt 
Teacher-Edueation Institutions.’’? The Quarter 
Review of Higher Education Among Negroes, }) 
112-14, April, 1938. 
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‘hool situation—opportunity to share 
tively in the intelligent planning of 
rposes and procedures. The test, then, 
rth of any educational institution, con- 
ith the evolution and continued im- 
ent of a demoeratie society, is the degree 


hich the institution permits the exercise of 


wh 


cence, on the part of all involved in the 


hoo! situation, in shared aetivities. This con- 


n the opinion of the writer, underwrites 
y in a school committed to the develop- 
e democratic ideal. 


2) Js the curriculum so organized that it will 
litate the ability of the prospective teacher 


} 


the experiences of the growing adoles- 


0 the end that each individual may make 
nique contribution to the progressive im- 
vement of a democratic society? Implicit in 


this eriterion is the assumption that the school 
must provide an environment in which the indi- 


lual is able to develop a personal philosophy 


aa 


f life that aeeords with the democratic ideal. 
[he curriculum, then, can not be conceived as a 


rangement of courses. Neither should all 


ipils be expeeted to pursue the same activities 


} 


r utilize the selfsame procedures. Instead, it 


gly important that each individual decide 


imsel!, after reflective consideration, just 
what is the best course of action for him in re- 


the issues which beset his everyday life. 
itself, though, is not enough. The 


ndividual must be made disposed to adjudge his 


ms in terms of their significance for the 
ied improvement of the general group wel- 


It is implied, further, that the potential- 
each individual should be used to best 


tage in the shared activities of the group. 
One can not expect adolescents, however, to 


op personal philosophies of life, during 
their school careers, if they are instructed by 


‘hers who are still committed to the tradi- 


al do 


trine of authoritarianism. Moreover, 


s difficult to see how the teacher would fune- 
i otherwise if he has been bred in an atmos- 


ere 


ret 


YT e) 


of authoritarianism. Hence, it is im- 


ve, if we desire to achieve a society which 
poses confidenee in the intelligence of the 


man, that prospective teachers undergo 
es, in their training period, which will 
the development of a personal philos- 


(3) Are the activities induced by the cur- 
riculum such that they lead to functional experi- 
ences necessary to the fulfillment of life needs? 
Many teacher-education institutions are indicted 
on the score that they do not give enough atten- 
tion to the content subjects. While this is true, 
in many instances, the situation is not relieved 
altogether when studied attention is given to 
the content subjects. This position is taken 
particularly because of the fact that the view 
that subject-matter is an end in itself is being 
displaced by the concept that subject-matter is 
a means to an end. Consequently, in the hght 
of this newer view, the task of the school is not 
to impress subject-matter per se into the minds 
of the students, but rather to stress the develop- 
ment of the ability, on the part of students, to 
make intelligent applications of subject-matter 
and knowledge in the solution of common every- 
day problems. 

This criterion of functional experiences takes 
on greater significance when one realizes that 
it serves as the medium by which the activities, 
for the school, will be selected and arranged. 
The criterion does not point towards the logical 
arrangement of subject-matter in courses. 
Rather, internal consistency, in the program of 
the school, is maintained through the extent to 
which the school experiences of the individual 
are integrated in the development of consistent 
ideals, attitudes and modes of conduct which are 
acceptable in a democratic society—and which 
are in accord with the ultimate purposes of the 
school as an educational institution. In sum, 
all experiences of the pupil which result from 
the activities of the curriculum should tend 
towards a unity of experiences—an integration 
of personality, as it is commonly stated 

It is rather presumptuous, then, to expect 
the prospective teacher to be able to direct the 
functional experiences of pupils if he has been 
committed to a program, in the teacher-training 
institution, which is projected on the retention of 
subject-matter. It is incumbent, therefore, upon 
the teacher-education institution to so order its 
program that it will involve functional experi- 
ences for the prospective teachers. That is to 
say, the educational program of the teacher- 
training institution should comprise actual ex- 
periences in democratic living. 

(4) Is an effort made to imbue the embryonic 
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teacher with the spirit of experimentation 
through control of the basic techniques of 
evaluation and research? There has been much 
dispute as to whether a teacher can devote some 
of his time to experimentation. None would 
gainsay the fact, though, that the effective teacher 
should possess an experimental attitude. The 
difference between the teacher who possesses an 
experimental attitude and one who does not is 
the difference between complacency and prog- 
ress. The teacher imbued with the experimental 
attitude does not accept uncritically panaceas 
proposed for teaching problems; neither does 
he speculate in regard to his methodology and 
the like. Rather than this, the teacher, imbued 
with the spirit of experimentation, employs the 
scientific method in his ceaseless endeavor to im- 
prove the elements in the teaching-learning 
situation. 

One is likely to inquire as to the omission of 
state certification requirements for teaching as 
one of the criteria presented in the preceding 
paragraphs. It is needless to assert that state 
requirements for certification have exerted con- 
siderable influence over the program of teacher- 
education institutions. But the question is 
whether this influence has been harmful or of a 
helpful nature. 

The distressing facet about state certification 
requirements, in the main, is that, by the very 
virtue of their rigidity, these standards are 
tending to produce institutions which are all 
struggling to do the same—though sometimes it 
might be on a different level! This is the same 
as saying that the state certification requirements 
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are setting up the same educational purpose for 
every institution under the jurisdiction of the 
state. And this is inconsistent with the demo. 
eratic ideal! The democratic concept, on the 
contrary, implies that every institution should 
determine its educational purpose in terms of its 
own facilities and environmental needs. 

It appears, then, that the majority of state 
certification requirements hamper the develop- 
ment of a democratic school because of the fol- 
lowing reasons; (1) they fail to give direction 
to educational experiences which work towards 
the clarification and improvement of the demo- 
eratic ideal; (2) they do not offer adequate 
evidence as to whether the individual is develop- 
ing a personal point of view consistent with the 
democratic ideal; (3) they do not induce the 
selection and development of functional experi- 
ences in the school; (4) they do not insure a 
unity of experiencing on the part of the indi- 
vidual in the realization of the democratic ideal; 
and (5) they ignore individual differences in the 
development of the ability to teach. To accept 
the state requirements for certification as a 
criterion, then, would be to invalidate our thesis 
that the teacher-training institution should work 
toward the fuller realization of the democratic 
ideal. 

From the foregoing, then, it is evident that, 
by and large, the criteria are valid for evaluating 
the curricula of teacher-education institutions— 
if the progressive improvement of the democratic 
state is to be continuously realized. 

Rei E. Jackson 

MorRGAN COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN DETROIT 


THE actual cost of the school health education 
program can seldom, if ever, be ascertained from 
figures available in official reports because tee 
program consists so largely of co-curricular ath- 
letic activities under the supervision of coaches 
whose official duties are primarily concerned with 
instruction in academie subjects. Seventeen of 
the 104 teachers who were found by the authors 
to be devoting all or part of their time to athletic 
coaching activities in the Detroit publie high 
schools had no other health education duties, so 


that no part of their salaries was charged 
against health education, although at least part 
of the salary of any teacher regularly devoting 
time to coaching duties is clearly allocatable tc 
health education costs. Only 28 teachers in the 
Detroit public high schools were found to be 
devoting their full time to health edueation work. 

Information concerning the relative costs 0! 
different phases of the health education program 
is also usually lacking. The five different types 
of activity of which the high-school instructional 
program in health education may be considered 
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+) consist are athletic sports, gymnasium work, 
assroom health instruetion, orthopedics and 
wimming. Sinee most health education teach- 
eys give instruction in several of these phases, 
and their salaries are charged against the health 
ation department as a whole, it is extremely 
diffi to determine the relative instructional 
costs of the various phases of health education. 
In an attempt to determine the comparative 
instructional costs of these five phases, a study 
was made of the teaching hour and student hour 
load, and the annual salary of each of the 112 
teachers in the Detroit public high schools who 
devoted time during the 1935-36 scholastic year 
to any or all of the phases of health education. 
Data for this purpose were secured from the 
health edueation teachers’ monthly student hour 
reports, and from the pay-roll department of the 
public school system. Since the monthly stu- 
dent hour reports did not include time devoted 
to coaching by teachers not of the health educa- 
tion department, a supplementary investigation 
secure these data was made in each of the 19 
public high schools of the city. Where a given 
type of activity was engaged in during only a 
portion of the school year, the load was distrib- 
ited for purposes of computation on an average 
daily basis over the nine and one-half month 


Ci 


ecduc 


Hanlt 
cull 


school year. 

The data employed were based upon instrue- 
tion given in the fifteen academic and four special 
high schools of the Detroit publie school system 
for the school year 1935-36, and the generality 
{ their applieation is limited by this fact. Be- 
cause of the lack of previous studies concerning 
ustructional eosts in specific phases of health 
education this study should, however, be of value 
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as indicating general trends which might be 
expected to exist in a large city school system. 

The average number of periods devoted to all 
instructional duties by each of the 112 teachers 
studied ranged from 5.2 to 10.3 forty-five minute 
periods daily, the mean number for the 112 teach- 
ers being 7.02 periods daily. The number of 
periods of health education taught by each 
teacher varied from an average of only .1 periods 
daily throughout the year to an average of 10.3 
periods daily. The two individuals who taught 
an average of only .1 periods of health education 
daily were each teachers of academic subjects 
who coached an athletic sport during a small 
portion of the year. The teacher who taught 
10.3 periods daily was teaching an average of 
9.7 periods of orthopedics daily and devoting an 
average of .6 periods daily to coaching of athletic 
sports. 

Most of the teachers engaged full or part time 
in health education instruction taught several 
different phases of this field. All but eight of 
those teaching health education in any phase in- 
cluded some athletic coaching in their duties. 
Only one teacher, however, taught all five of the 
phases of health education offered in the system. 

Not all the phases of the health education 
program were offered in each of the nineteen 
schools. Each of the schools offered coaching in 
one or more athletic sports, eighteen had regular 
gymnasium instruction, and eleven conducted 
classes in swimming, but only five provided 
facilities for orthopedic work, and only three 
provided classroom instruction in health. Two 
of the latter three were large academic high 
schools which provided respectively averages of 
5.0 and 5.9 periods daily of classroom health in- 


TABLE 1 


AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTION AND INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS IN HEALTH EDUCATION IN DETROIT PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 
935-36 


Coaching 


Number of high schools afford- 
ng instruction { 
Number of teachers .. 104 


Average number’ of _ periods 
_ taught daily in all schools 

Number of yearly student hours 

_ taught in all schools 

otal annual instructional cost. 

Per cent. annual instructional 
‘ost for each phase is of total 
annual instructional cost for 
_Health education 

‘Ost per yearly student hour .. 


121.67 


3,090.6 
$44,529.36 





Gym- 
nasium 


288.40 


12,364.9 
$110,781.47 


Classroom 
health 
instruc- 

tion 


Total for 
all phases 


Ortho- 


pedies Swimming 


11 19 

48 112 

12.92 99.40 551.09 
19,689.3 

$209,187.69 


311.6 
$5,034.40 


3,388.9 


$39,756.39 


52.9 2.4 4.4 ! 100.0 


ve. 


$8.96 


$16.16 $10.62 
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struction, while the third was a high school of 
special type which provided an average of 2.025 
periods daily and no other work in health edu- 
cation except a small amount of seasonal coach- 
ing in athletics sufficient only to amount to an 
average of .13 periods daily throughout the 
academic year. 

The yearly cost per period of instruction given 
by each teacher in each phase of health education 
or in other subjects was determined by dividing 
the average number of periods taught daily by 
each teacher into his yearly salary. The yearly 
salaries of the teachers considered in this study 
ranged from $1,615 to $3,325, with the exception 
of one teacher in a special school who received 
only $950 but who was not earrying a full in- 
structional program. The average annual salary 
for the entire group was $2,618.39. 

If the athletic coaching services of teachers not 
regular members of the health education depart- 
ment are included, it is found that 71.3 per cent. 
of the salaries of all teachers concerned with 
health education instruction are alloeatable to 
health education work, and 28.7 per cent. to other 
duties not concerned with health education. Of 
the part of these salaries properly chargeable to 
health education activities, it was found that 21.3 
per cent. was allocatable to sports coaching, 
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52.9 per cent. to gymnasium work, 2.4 per cent. 
to classroom health instruction, 4.4 per cent, to 
orthopedics and 19.0 per cent. to swimming. 

In accordance with the practice of the Detroit 
Public Schools in computing costs, the study of 
per pupil instructional costs was based upon 
student hours of instruction rather than upo: 
total enrolment, the yearly student hour being 
defined as the instruction of one student actually 
in average daily attendance upon instruction jn 
the given subject or class for one sixty-minute 
hour daily during the school year, or an equiva- 
lent amount of instruction. The average cost per 
yearly student hour was found to be $14.41 for 
coaching, $8.96 for gymnasium work, $16.16 for 
classroom health instruction, $17.23 for ortho- 
pedies and $11.73 for swimming. When these 
costs are computed for individual teachers rather 
than for the 112 teachers as a group, a very con- 
siderable range of cost is found; in one of the 
schools the cost per yearly student hour of class 
room instruction in health for each of three 
teachers was, respectively, $4.06, $8.39 and 
$48.10. 

WituiaM J. ReauMe 

DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Francis J. DONOHUE 

UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


QUOTATIONS 


COOPER UNION 

IT can not be said that with the installation of 
Dr. Edwin Sharp Burdell as its director Cooper 
Union enters upon a new phase of its honorable 
career. In his thoughtful and stimulating in- 
augural address he made it clear that no new 
policy is to be followed, now that he is in office. 
The old Cooper formula of teaching not only 
practical science and art but their significance in 
a mechanized society is as good as ever. 

Franklin, printer, inventor, experimental gq. 
entist, founded the American Philosophical S0- 
ciety to promote useful knowledge, in contrast 
to the Royal Society, which was founded to pro- 
mote natural knowledge. Cooper resembled him 
in this insistence on utility. An inventor and 
glue-maker, he wanted his Union to “contribute 
in every way to aid the efforts of youth to ac- 
quire useful knowledge.” Yet neither he nor 


Franklin was content with the acquisition 0! 
technical proficiency in a trade. 

From the very beginning Cooper Union has 
been a place where science, art and social philos- 
ophy have been welded into a unit. Though 
Peter Cooper insisted on this back in 1859, it 1s 
only recently that our higher institutions ol 
learning have begun to teach in their engineer 
ing schools the relation of science to society. A 
“practical” man who ealled himself “a mechanic 
of New York” took the seemingly “impractical” 
step eighty years ago of teaching social philoso 
phy to engineering and art students. 

A striking modernity of mind caused both 
Franklin and Cooper to break away from the 
aristocratic tradition of science—a tradition tha! 
made it impossible for any gentleman to conduct 
experimental research which would lead to 4 
commercially practical discovery or invention, 4 
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hat still lives in university laboratories 
theoretical science is studied. Both phil- 
pists saw through the pedantry and social 
of this monastie aloofness from life. To 
belongs the everlasting credit of showing 
nee ean be socially emancipated by mak- 
nscious of its cultural mission. Cooper 
fortunate in having seeured in Dr. 

| a director so thoroughly imbued with a 
ption of seienece which should be as in- 
| as a belief in the justice and sacredness 
jocraey, and this at a time when totali- 


in detators are telling scientists what to 


The New York Times. 


mous school, now eighty years old, 
by two powerful personalities, which 


ias helped so many talented and aspiring youths, 


w director in the person of Dr. Edwin 
urdell. He was inaugurated yesterday, 
series of addresses in which the vision 
purpose of the creators of Cooper 
vere praised, as also the administration 
Union’s president, Dr. Gano Dunn. Dr. 
was described by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
lent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
as “an engineer, a scholar and a gentle- 
om I admired long before I had the 
‘of knowing him.” Dr. Compton’s ad- 
college plans and systems, considering 


possible future expansion of Cooper Union, re- 
minded his hearers that “every college has some 
plan for integrating social, recreational and in- 
telleetual pursuits, to build, as it can, a fine 
young manhood and womanhood, alert to their 
social responsibilities, effective in their profes- 
sional undertakings, happy in their personal 
lives.” And Dr. Burdell in his inaugural ad- 
dress, dealing with the Union’s future, said that, 
while it “probably never ean aspire to the calm 
of an elm-shaded campus” and may always re- 
main in a bustling urban setting, he was willing 
to consider the possible advantages of a com- 
prehensive dormitory program. It is safe to 
predict that, whether Cooper Union remains un- 
obtrusively in its old setting, at Astor Place, or 
removes to a site where it will be surrounded 
by green fields, it will continue to render the 
splendid service to New York and the country 
at large which has earned it its high standing. 
In a speech at a luncheon following Dr. Bur- 
dell’s inauguration, Professor Allan B. Nevins, 
of Columbia University, paid a just tribute to 
the founders when he said that he doubted “if 
in the whole history of American benevolence 
there can be found a more spontaneously ere- 
ative impulse than that which gave birth to 
Cooper Union.” Long may it prosper!—The 
New York Tribune. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE VALUE OF SLIDES IN TEACHING 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE JUNIOR 


Pr 


) 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


RSONS who use or observe the use of slides 


the teaching of social studies in the junior 
i school seldom if ever are reluctant to claim 


n values for slides. This fact raises the 


juestion, What are the values of slides? To an- 


swe 


y 


\ ¢ 


to find what authors claimed were the values 


this question a survey of the literature pub- 
| on the subject during the past ten years 
The purposes of the survey were: 


ot slides, (2) to find the frequency of occurrence 
‘each value, and (3) to attempt, if possible, a 


nm: 


ivization of the most important values 


THE VALUES OF SLIDES 


find what authors elaimed to be the im- 


portant values, each article and book which ap- 
peared within the ten-year period was carefully 
studied. Each value assigned by any one author 
was placed on a separate card. A final list was 
compiled by combining the values appearing on 
individual cards. 

The complete list of values may be found in 
Table I, together with the frequency with which 
writers referred to each. No attempt was made 
tq@gombine values or to place them in order of 
importance. 

The list given in Table I includes 76 values. 
Many of these are unimportant, two are in con- 
flict (—(3) slides aid the bright child most— 
(4) slides aid the dull child most), and some 
may be combined. Even the most casual reader 
will discover the lack of agreement among 
writers. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE VALUES 


To obtain a more complete and accurate pic- 


ture of the values claimed for slides the entire 


DI OV CONS 


~ ee 


ee ee 


Oot 


TABLE I 
A LIST OF THE VALUES ASSIGNED SLIDES 


Value 


. Provides activity 
. Sets stage for activity 


Aids the bright child most 


. Aids the dull child most 


Gives training in analyzing 


3. Develops appreciation 


Gives an artistic effect 


. Challenges attention 


Focuses attention on one thing 
Shows cause and effect relationship 
Develops character 


2. Clarifies thinking 


Basis for comparison 
Provides definite concepts 


. Develops habits of concentration 


Forms the basis for concentration 
Forms the basis for contrasting 


8. Gives correct initial impressions 


. Develops 


. Aids in correlating work 

. Aids in developing the lesson 
discrimination 
Basis for discussion 
Increases discussion 

Basis for drill 


5. Saves energy 
3. Adds enjoyment 


. Enriches 
. Contacts the environment 


. Adds to experience 


Increases the number of facts learned 


. Helps to generalize for the child 


2. Shows change in growth 
33. Provides guidance 
34. Introduces and develops new ideas 


. Tends to eliminate home work 


36. Improves mental images 


3. Adds 


. Stimulates imagination 


Helps to meet individual differences 
. Conveys information 
Provides illustrations 
. Tends to locate individual differences 
Initiates lesson 
interest 


. Gives an interpretation 


Introduces the lesson 


3. Makes possible large group instruction 


Basis for a teacher’s lecture 


. Supplements a lecture 


9. Provides lifelike situations for pupils 


. Shows the manners and customs of the people 


Increases observation 
Increases originality 


53. Gives an overview 
54. Gives a clear and impressive picture 


Raises problems 


56. Solves problems 


. Basis for pupil recitation 
8. Aids in the socialized recitation 


31. Increases 


retention 

the quality of reading 
the amount of reading 
pupil reasoning 
review 


Increases 
Improves 


Increases 
sasis for 


34. Aids in teaching safety 


Provides possibility for study of minute detail 
Increases social sensitivity 


i7. Clinches subject-matter 


Helps to explain symbols 


9. Aids in synthesizing 


Usable in testing 


. Saves time 


Increases thinking 


3. Helps to make maps understandable 


t, 
5. Vitalizes 


Improves understanding 
instruction 
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list may be reduced to five statements: (1) Slides 
add interest and enjoyment; (2) stimulate the 
imagination of the pupils; (3) tend to develop 
a sense of appreciation; (4) add information by 
presenting new facts and by drilling and review. 
ing on facts previously presented, and (5) they 
offer the pupil an opportunity to participate 
in worthwhile activities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A survey of the literature on the value of 
slides in the teaching of social studies in the 
junior-high-school grades reveals that, (1) 76 
values have been assigned to the use of slides, 
(2) the entire list may be comprehended by five 
statements, and (3) there is a definite need for 
a more complete study of what teachers believe 
to be the most important values to be gained 
from the use of slides. 


Joe Park 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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